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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


O LESS than ten Pennsylvania counties are celebrating their 
N sesquicentennial in 1950. No doubt, there are also many towns 

or other political sub-divisions of the state which are recog- 
nizing significant anniversary occasions. State and territorial cen- 
tennials have been held, or are scheduled in the near future, in the 
western states. All of which points to the fact that we are attaining 
age as a nation, as states, and as communities. With age comes some 
tendency to look back upon the glories of the past. Centennials and 
sesquicentennials are not entirely a new thing, but it seems that we 
are inclined today to give them more attention than in past years. 

Properly planned and executed, these occasions can do much to 
stimulate an interest in our state and community history. Important 
facts of local history can be brought to light and made available in 
newspaper articles, pamphlets, and other ways for the information 
of the public and for use in the schools. Special newspaper editions 
often are produced which help accomplish this purpose. Many 
observances provide an opportunity for the preparation and pres- 
entation of some type of historical pageant. Properly conceived and 
carried out, such a spectacle has tremendous appeal and genuine 
educational value. It probably reaches more people than any other 
single type of activity. Its principal weakness is that the message 
is confined to the immediate occasion and lacks permanence. 

Some observances in the past have degenerated into virtual 
carnivals with attention to historical values relegated to the back- 
ground. This is unfortunate. That kind of celebration adds little to 
the dignity which should attend such an event as the birthday of a 
county, city, or town. What is needed is a judicious combination 
of what might be termed permanent and non-permanent historical 
values in celebrating such an anniversary. 

Most counties and localities are in need of a good, up-to-date 
history. Preparing and publishing such a work should receive at- 
tention in connection with any major anniversary. Use of the press 
and the radio for more brief, and possibly more dramatic presenta- 
tion of facts about the history of the county or community is cer- 
tainly to be encouraged. Wherever possible, some type of historical 
pageant is well worth presentation. There are organizations equipped 
to undertake this task and to do it very well. 

My observation has been that what is most needed to take advan- 
tage of our growing number of anniversary ocasions is careful plan- 
ning some time in advance of the event. Hurried preparations are 
apt to result in an utterly inadequate recognition of an anniversary. 
Our county and local historical societies and our leaders in local 
historical endeavor should take the time now to list possible anniver- 
sary occasions which are coming up in their locality within the next 
five years. If this is done, adequate planning can be organized to 
make the most of all such occasions, however elaborate may be the 
resulting celebration. This is a time when a careful scheduling and 
utilization of centennials can contribute much to deepening our 
appreciation and understanding of our local heritage—S.K.S 
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PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY—PAST, 
PRESENT AND FUTURE’ 


By Dr. S. K. STEVENS 


HEN the Handbook of Historical Societies of the United 

States and Canada was revised a few years ago it was re- 
vealed that Pennsylvania had reported the largest number of his- 
torical societies within a particular state. On the surface, at least, 
this could be hailed as an evidence that the Commonwealth pos- 
sessed an acute historical consciousness exceeding that of any other 
state. I am inclined to feel, and this judgment is based upon my 
personal acquaintance with local historical society activity through- 
out the nation, that Pennsylvania has developed the local historical 
society more fully and to higher planes of achievement than is true 
of a majority of our sister states. We not only may have more soci- 
eties, but I am sure that we have more societies actually working 
and with commendable plans and programs of historical activity. I 
do not know of any single society in the entire United States which 
has a more well-rounded program of historical work than is char- 
acteristic of such Pennsylvania organizations as the Historical Soci- 
ety of Berks County, the York County Historical Society, and sev- 
eral other of the larger and more prosperous county societies. I 
have heard of few societies in other states which have the vigor and 
the modern approach to bringing local history to the people which 
characterize many of our smaller county societies, notably the Brad- 
ford, Mifflin, Blair, and Wayne county societies. I hasten to say 
that I mention all of these societies merely as outstanding examples. 


*Presidential address delivered at the meeting of the Pennsylvania Histori- 
cal Association, Carlisle, October 21, 1949. 
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There are many others which are doing splendid work far above 
the national average. 

When one turns to the state level of historical activity the com- 
parison is more difficult to make. There is no uniform pattern of 
state historical work in the United States. Roughly speaking, there 
are three prevalent types of historical organization. Especially in the 
Middle West, we have the strong state-wide historical society 
type of organization subsidized by public funds but managed and 
controlled as a privately chartered institution. The Wisconsin His- 
torical Society is probably the strongest of these and is typical of 
this type of society. It is a state historical and archival depository. 
It sponsors research and publications. It also assumes leadership 
in work with the press, the schools, and other public and service 
agencies in bringing Wisconsin history to all the people of the state. 

The New England version of the state historical society is more 
conservative and centers around the privately supported museum 
and manuscript depository with emphasis upon publications for the 
members. Little, if any, responsibility is assumed for promoting the 
conservation of history or for arousing public consciousness re- 
garding the state’s history on a state-wide level. This type of his- 
torical organization is by no means limited to New England. 

There are a few states in which the larger share of the burden for 
historical work is carried by a state commission or department of 
archives and history. North Carolina, Mississippi and Michigan are 
notable examples. In such states there is usually also a so-called 
state historical society of the New England pattern. Public funds 
are expended, however, through the commission or department, 
both for collecting and preserving historical materials and for pub- 
lications and public relations activities. In these cases the work of 
the state agency invariably overshadows that of the privately sup- 
ported organizations. In New York, however, we have the example 
of a powerful state historical association entirely supported by mem- 
bership and endowments or gifts. It is the dominant force in state- 
wide historical activity in the Empire State, though a state division 
of archives and history functions at Albany. 

I provide this brief analysis of national conditions to furnish a 
point of comparison with our own Pennsylvania situation. Here, to 
repeat, we have some of the strongest and best local societies in the 
country, but the pattern of state-wide historical work is a jigsaw 
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puzzle to every one outside the Commonwealth. I am not sure even 
a majority of historically-minded Pennsylvanians understand it. 
Perhaps the very fact that we have no strongly knit central histori- 
cal program has cultivated the local historical society type of organi- 
zation. That is one reason we have so many and such strong county 
historical societies. In the Middle West the state historical society 
has tended to overshadow and to discourage, without intention of 
course, the rise of strong local societies. Most directors of mid-West 
societies are now trying to correct this situation and to encourage 
formation of local societies. 

In any effort to provide an understanding of historical activity in 
Pennsylvania at a state level, which will give some basis for intelli- 
gent planning for the future, it is necessary to review a little history 
and to attempt to bring a few salient facts into focus upon the prob- 
lem. We have in Pennsylvania several state historical and archae- 
ological organizations or associations rather than a single, power- 
ful, central body dominating the historical field. In some ways that 
may be a very good thing. In other respects it may not be good. It 
certainly presents us with some major problems and is an explana- 
tion for many weaknesses in the past in the failure to develop our 
historical resources. 

The oldest and the most venerable of our state historical organi- 
zations is, of course, The Historical Society of Pennsylvania at 1300 
Locust in Philadelphia. Organized in 1824, it celebrated in De- 
cember, 1949, the 125th anniversary of its birth. It is well endowed, 
well managed and one of the principal manuscript depositories and 
research centers for American history in the United States. All 
Pennsylvania has a right to be proud of this great historical society 
and happy that in one hundred twenty-five years it has made the 
greatest single contribution in this state to conserving our historical 
manuscripts and records. 

The Society originated, like so many other good things in the 
intellectual history of Pennsylvania, from activity started by the 
American Philosophical Society. At the American Philosophical 
Society meeting on March 17, 1815, it was decided to create a 
“Committee of History, Moral Science, and General Literature.” 
The history of the American nation in general and that of Pennsyl- 
vania in particular were commended to the committee for attention. 
One Peter S. Du Ponceau was named corresponding secretary to 
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the committee. On August 15 of the same year it published a gen- 
eral address to the people calling for information on aboriginal, re- 
ligious, and political history of Pennsylvania. Du Ponceau began a 
voluminous correspondence with individuals within and without the 
Commonwealth. He was one of the first conservators of Pennsyl- 
vania’s historical heritage. 

This initial endeavor rather well exhausted itself within five 
years, was revived in 1840, and then expired entirely, so far as the 
American Philosophical Society was concerned. In his “Discourse 
on the Early History of Pennsylvania,” delivered before the APS 
in 1821, Du Ponceau reported upon his collection of materials 
“which only wait for the hand of the artist to work them into 
shape.” He was led to conclude, however, that “Pennsylvania still 
wants an historian.” Another member of the committee commented 
upon the public indifference to the work. This was indeed a low 
period in Pennsylvania’s interest in its historical treasures, whether 
manuscripts or buildings. It was in 1816 that the Pennsylvania As- 
sembly directed the sale of the State House and State House Yard 
to the highest bidder. The Liberty Bell was included, and it was ex- 
pected that the yard would be cut-up into building lots. Fortunately, 
the City of Philadelphia exercised its option to purchase the cradle 
of our republic for $70,000. 

Perhaps it was the visit of Lafayette in 1824 which stirred a sense 
of history in the breasts of Philadelphians. Or maybe it was the cele- 
bration, in November of that year, of the 142nd anniversary of the 
landing of Penn, with the grand dinner at the Penn House in Letitia 
Court, on November 4, addressed by Mr. Du Ponceau. There is a 
theory also that the example of the New York Historical Society in- 
fluenced the thinking of several Philadelphians. Whatever the 
cause, a meeting held at the house of Thomas Wharton on De- 
cember 2, 1824, resulted in appointment of a committee to draft 
a constitution and by-laws for a “Society for the purpose of eluci- 
dating the history of the State.” On February 28, 1825, William 
Rawle was elected the first president of The Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. It is interesting to note that the oldest of the seven 
founders of the Society was a mere thirty-eight years of age. The 
two youngest were but twenty-four. 

We need not concern ourselves here with the early struggles of 
the Society. Certain points do need emphasis. The Society was 
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founded essentially upon the New England and New York pattern 
of a state historical society supported from private membership and 
income. It did not ask for nor did it receive any state aid until 1903, 
when its present building was erected. It was a society devoted in 
early years primarily to an intensive effort to collect and to preserve 
the manuscripts and other sources of Pennsylvania history wher- 
ever they might be located. In 1826-27 it began its notable publica- 
tions with the Memoirs. 

Under its early leadership the Society was not without a decided 
interest in the larger historical matters of the Commonwealth. In 
1836 it united with the American Philosophical Society in memori- 
alizing the Assembly of Pennsylvania on behalf of the publication of 
certain of the historically important provincial records of the state. 
This movement was sparked by the ever alert Peter S. Du Ponceau. 
From this effort came ultimately the entire series of Pennsylvania 
Archives. Indeed, from the day of Samuel Hazard to that of Dr. 
Thomas Lynch Montgomery the influence of The Historical Soci- 
ety of Pennsylvania has been predominant in the production of this 
notable series of state papers of Pennsylvania. 

Evidence of wide range of interest was also indicated by the in- 
tensive drive in every corner of Pennsylvania and the nation for 
the documents and manuscripts which were needed to provide the 
basis for research and writing on the history of the Commonwealth. 
Based upon these materials, in a large measure, monumental new 
contributions to the historical literature of Pennsylvania and the 
nation began to appear in increasing number in the 1840’s and 
after: Ingersoll’s Historical Sketch of the Second War between the 
United States of America and Great Britian, three volumes in 
1845; William Reed’s two-volume Life and Correspondence of 
Joseph Reed, in 1847; Samuel Hazard’s Annals of Pennsylvania 
from the Discovery of the Delaware, in 1850; Winthrop Sargent’s 
History of an Expedition against Fort Du Quesne in 1755 under 
Major-General Edward Braddock, in 1855; and Hazard’s famous 
Register of Pennsylvania. 

The Historical Society of Pennsylvania did not lose its larger 
interest in historical matters in the decades following the Civil War. 
It is not perhaps well known, but the Society played an important 
role in establishing the National Cemetery at Gettysburg. It inter- 
vened to prevent the destruction in Philadelphia of such historic 
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structures as Congress Hall. It helped direct the nature of the Val- 
ley Forge Park establishment when it was created in 1893. In 
1894-95, the Society initiated the project to copy the Journals of 
the Lords of Trade and Plantations from the files of the Public 
Record Office in England, which was completed in ninety volumes. 
It continued to energize the publication of Pennsylvania’s archives. 
Indeed the public and state-wide nature of the Society’s work was 
recognized when the Commonwealth, in response to direct appeal 
from the Philadelphians, by act approved May 15, 1903, appropri- 
ated $50,000 to aid in the erection of the present building which 
houses the Society. Ultimately the Commonwealth contributed 
$150,000 toward the building, as contrasted with $21,700.00 raised 
by the Society. 

While the Society had called upon the state for aid, there appears 
even at this date to have developed some feeling that The Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania did not perform fully the larger obligations 
of a state-wide historical organization. Its greatest manuscript col- 
lections were national in importance but originated largely from 
Philadelphia sources, which was no doubt very natural. Other ac- 
tivities of the Society centered within Philadelphia as a sphere of 
influence and appeared to many to have an antiquarian and genea- 
logical tinge which reflected the influence of old Philadelphia 
families. 

Whether or not this sentiment was justified, there was organized 
in 1905 the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies in an 
effort to secure some state-wide cohesion of interests and activities 
upon the part of the growing number of county and local historical 
societies. The Historical Society of Pennsylvania co-operated in 
this move, and did not attempt to organize its own program to in- 
clude any responsibility for co-ordinating and encouraging the work 
of local societies throughout the state. If one reads the reports of 
committees and the resolutions of early meetings of the Federation, 
one recognizes the outline of a desire to achieve certain objectives 
in promoting Pennsylvania history which might have been served, 
in part at least, by The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, had it 
chosen to develop as an aggressive, state-wide historical society. 
Content with its new building, its vast manuscript collections, its 
own publication program, and the aura of social distinction which 
covered all of its activities, The Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
remained aloof from the problems of local history in the state. 
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The Federation, however, was a loosely constructed organization 
held together by the feeble threads of an annual meeting and annu- 
ally elected officers. If all its resolutions and committee recom- 
mendations had been followed, the millenium soon would have been 
reached in Pennsylvania history. The Federation lacked one of the 
most vital ingredients for any successful activity—a treasury and a 
secretariat. This failure of the Federation to achieve its aims was 
probably behind the desire to create some state agency devoted to 
Pennsylvania’s history and records. Interestingly enough, it was a 
president of The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, who had be- 
come governor of the Commonwealth, Samuel W. Pennypacker, 
who started the ball rolling. Perhaps it was because, to use his own 
words, Governor Pennypacker was the first president of the Society 
who had not always “dwelt south of Market Street.” In 1900, Dr. 
Herman Ames of the University of Pennsylvania and Dr. Lewis S. 
Shimmel of Harrisburg had surveyed the state’s records for the 
American Historical Association. Governor Pennypacker took the 
lead in establishing a State Archives for Pennsylvania. A little later, 
in 1913, the Pennsylvania Historical Commission was created by 
the Assembly. For the first time in its history, the Commonwealth 
had taken steps to create governmental agencies which would as- 
sume responsibility for conserving and developing the history and 
records of Pennsylvania. 

This Pennsylvania Historical Commission functioned as an inde- 
pendent agency directly under the governor until 1924, when, under 
the new Administrative Code, it became a dependent commission 
under the Department of Public Instruction. As you know, during 
the administration of Governor Edward Martin the Commission 
was divorced from the Department, was restored to independence, 
and was given jurisdiction over both the State Archives and the 
State Museum, which were also separated from Public Instruction 
and the State Library. It was renamed the Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission. 

I assume all of you are more or less familiar with the Commission 
and its work. It has made genuine contributions to Pennsylvania 
historical literature through publications. It marks historic sites and 
has custody of numerous historic sites and buildings. Currently, the 
Public Records Division or former State Archives, and the State 
Museum are undergoing a rejuvenation. For the first time, a co- 
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ordinated program of history, records, and museum development 
is possible at the state level, aided by state appropriations. There 
are limitations to the commission type of organization. It is depend- 
ent upon state appropriations and these can vary, though they have 
been increasing steadily. We now have as much money for col- 
lection of historical materials and for publications and research 
alone as was appropriated for the entire Commission program 
fifteen years ago. It is my feeling that the work of the Commission 
in co-ordinating local historical society work in the state has been 
one of its major contributions. Our current intensive drive to con- 
serve historical material on microfilm is well known to you. In the 
last two years the Commission has spent some $20,000.00 on pub- 
lications which represent a major contribution to our historical 
literature. A like amount is in prospect this biennium. 

Dissatisfaction with the absence of a scholarly program of state- 
wide activity upon the part of the individual societies, and, in the 
minds of some, the failure of The Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania to fully represent state-wide historical interests, motivated the 
organization of the Pennsylvania Historical Association in 1933. 
Its birth was inspired principally by the remarkable progress of 
the New York State Historical Association. Leadership of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Association has been primarily in the 
hands of the scholars. I presume it would be agreed that its major 
contribution has been the publication of the quarterly, Pennsylvania 
History. The co-operative venture of the Association in securing 
funds from the American Philosophical Society to compile a bibli- 
ography of Pennsylvania history and to publish it through the 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission was a monumental under- 
taking for which the Association deserves great credit. It is my 
feeling that the annual meetings held in various sections of the state 
have done much to develop state-wide historical activity on a higher 
level of achievement. 

We now turn to the delicate but all-important problem of the 
future of Pennsylvania history. It is obvious that we have a multi- 
plicity of historical agencies with a considerable overlapping of in- 
terests and functions rather than a single, strong state historical 
organization. I believe the chief weaknesses in this condition are 
self-evident. There is a division of funds and energies and a lack of 
unified approach to our basic historical problems. For example, the 
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failure of any of the existing agencies to do anything about archae- 
ological interests led to the formation of yet another state-wide pri- 
vate society, the Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology. A state 
organization for preservation of landmarks has been suggested. A 
majority of states which have a single state historical society have 
been able to produce monumental state histories in several volumes, 
a type of publication which Pennsylvania sadly lacks. It is my opin- 
ion that this lack of a unified approach to Pennsylvania history 
is also largely responsible for our failure to have a state building to 
properly house a museum, public records, and historical treasures. 
This situation is very serious because The Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania does not provide a museum of this type. It can do 
nothing in the field of public records, though it did hold for pro- 
tection certain state documents appearing in the original published 
Archives. It cannot today meet fully the need for a depository of 
manuscripts, newspapers, and other basic sources, serving the en- 
tire state. 

Within the last few years a temporary state of unity has been 
achieved among all the agencies, but upon a highly artificial and 
personal basis. This rests mainly upon a peculiar overlapping of 
offices. The Director of The Historical Society of Pennsylvania is 
presently a member of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission, and also a member of our Council. The Federation 
officers overlap considerably with those of this Association. At the 
moment I happen to represent the state Commission’s historical 
function, the secretaryship of the Federation, and the presidency of 
the Association. But these are temporary situations and do not 
represent a permanent contribution toward the creation of a central 
historical authority. 

It is my feeling, based upon twelve years of close contact with 
the historical activities of Pennsylvania, that we are still in need 
of some strong and vigorous state-wide, privately supported his- 
torical society, which will promote steadily and constructively all 
the historical interests of this great Commonwealth. It is my further 
belief that this Association provides the best channel through which 
this may be achieved. We are so organized as to permit a great 
potential expansion of individual and institutional membership 
throughout the state. There is no reason why endowment and other 
sources of income should not be explored. This Association should, 
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and ultimately must, have some type of permanent secretariat and 
offices. This can be done only by securing further income from 
membership and other sources. We need to study the organization, 
the sources of support, and the program of the New York State 
Historical Association as a possible general pattern. 

In order to achieve these ends it will be necessary for the Associ- 
ation to further develop its program and to bring it into harmony 
with the historical needs and interests of the state. I feel that we 
should explore the possibility that members of local historical soci- 
eties might become at least subscription members of the Association, 
receiving Pennsylvania History with its articles and especially its 
news and comment on historical activities. Our historical society 
people need this contact and stimulation which they cannot and do 
not receive from the Federation. We may need to alter and to ex- 
pand the contents of our magazine to give it wider appeal and value 
to lay historians and educators. Perhaps we should make overtures 
to the Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology regarding a merger 
and the creation of a Pennsylvania Historical and Archaeological 
Association. This would strengthen both organizations in member- 
ship, finances, and publications. In particular, it seems to me that 
possibilities for larger financial support through endowment, con- 
tributions, and subsidies of projects from foundations or learned 
societies should be considered. Furthermore, this Association 
should take a more vigorous role in promoting through appropri- 
ate channels all good causes in Pennsylvania history. We do need 
a comprehensive state history, and this will require public financing, 
unless a considerable sum could be secured from private sources. 
The situation regarding a state history, records, and museum build- 
ing is still confused and the Association may be able to break the 
log jam. Such a building is desperately needed. 

In short, through the creation of a strong state-wide historical 
association we should be able to integrate the best achievements of 
all existing organizations and to provide a basis for sound, long 
range development of Pennsylvania history. I feel that this develop- 


ment may be the answer to what is wrong with Pennsylvania 
history. 








PENNSYLVANIA’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
THE ARTS: A SYMPOSIUM* 


Introduction 


By Harotp E. Dickson 


HE conscientious general historian must range over many 

fields of subject matter, some of which may be far removed 
from his primary interests, and he must be prepared to deal with 
all of them with a passable semblance of authority. That he should 
feel less at home in some areas than in others, and that his written 
products may at some points show that he is crossing unfamiliar 
ground, is to be expected. However, it has been my observation 
that on few topics is he found to be so consistently ill at ease as 
in the case of the fine arts. 

Granted that his schedule in college and graduate school is full 
to the brim, leaving no time for frills, it may be interjected that 
some sound training in art history could be of real service to every 
historian. The trouble is, he so often appears to nod a bit and to 
relax his historical standards when compiling those sections on 
the arts that go into the inevitable chapters on “Cultural Develop- 
ments.” 

As a rule these chapters are dull. No reader can experience 
delight in the arts or sense their relationship to a living culture 
from a perfunctory roll call of names and examples, accompanied 
by trite, unperceptive commentary. Less excusable from the his- 
torian’s standpoint, however, is a fuzzy and distorted organization 
of materials that can usually be attributed to careless selection and 
little use of sources. : 

In one recent popular history of Pennsylvania half a page is 
devoted to the painting of Edwin A. Abbey, while Thomas Eakins 
is allotted a half-sentence and Mary Cassatt no more than the 
mention of her name. To me, an art historian, that is absurd—cock- 


*The following contributions were presented at a panel discussion pre- 
sided over by Dr. Dickson, at the meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association, at Carlisle, October 21-22, 1949. 
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eyed—in the light of current art knowledge and opinion. Had the 
authors of the book been at all aware of trends in art publications 
and exhibitions they would have perceived that Mr. Abbey has not 
gained acceptance as a major artist, whereas Eakins and Cassatt 
have advanced steadily into the foremost rank of American painters. 
Whatever the merits of the book otherwise, any discussion of the 
arts permeated with such false estimates is worthless. 

American architecture suffers in the historian’s hands, as it 
does in those of many a specialist in the field, from a prejudiced 
antiquarian attitude. Things “Colonial” and “old” receive af- 
fectionate and uncritical approval; building developments post- 
dating the “Greek Revival” are likely to be ridiculed or ignored. 
If a history text were to approach any other matters with a similar 
slant, were to imply, for example, that the American Revolution 
deserves more sympathetic study than the Civil War because it 
occurred in a period which historians happened to favor, scholarly 
critics would unlimber their typewriters for blistering reviews. 

It is only stressing the obvious to insist that the writer of history, 
and the teacher of it, too, should make his presentation of the arts 
as vital and informative as possible; that here as elsewhere he 
should exercise rigorous care in choosing and winnowing his ma- 
terials; that he should whet his own esthetic judgments against 
good contemporary art criticism, while striving always for ob- 
jective impartiality in tracing significant developments. 

But after all, the best practical corrective for shortcomings such 
as I have briefly indicated, and perhaps have exaggerated by over- 
simplification, is the spread of common knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the arts. Within the Pennsylvania region there are promis- 
ing unmined veins of art lore from which will come future studies 
and interpretations. And here, too, are possibilities for dissem- 
inating and understanding of our art wealth, not only through 
publications but through exhibitions, films, talks and demonstra- 
tions, in public places, in schools, and over the air waves. These 
afford inexhaustible opportunities for enriching the life of the 
Commonwealth. 


ARCHITECTURE IN PENNSYLVANIA 


By G. Epwin BRUMBAUGH 


HAT shall we say of Pennsylvania’s contribution to archi- 
tecture ? 

There are some who say that Pennsylvania has never had an 
architecture of her own; that our best buildings have been labor- 
iously imitative of Europe, our art imported. They clamor loudly 
for a native American style. In reality these detractors are harm- 
less disciples of novelty, but their failure to understand the nature 
of architecture shuts out from them a veritable store-house of 
romance and history, scattered over hills and valleys of unbeliev- 
able beauty, by peaceful streams, and even in sordid and for- 
gotten by-ways of our towns and cities. 

Pennsylvania from the beginnings of settlement has always had 
an architecture of her own, always completely appropriate. Imita- 
tive? Yes. That is what makes architecture interesting and vital. 
We might almost say that that is what makes architecture. No 
designer works in a vacuum. Consciously or unconsciously he 
draws upon his reservoir of observations and experiences, modi- 
fying, improving, sometimes degrading the source of his inspi- 
ration. When a man decides to build, he does not consciously erect 
something alien to his taste. And since taste is the product of en- 
vironment and education, his building inevitably tells us something 
about his background. 

History becomes suddenly very real, very human, when we first 
detect the unmistakable signs of Germanic influence on an ancient 
farmhouse in southeastern Pennsylvania, or the equally plain mark 
of an English Quaker on a delightful stone house in Bucks County. 
It is still possible to walk through the rundown districts of east 
Philadelphia, and let the doorways, cornices, and dormers of de- 
caying houses tell us whether their original owners belonged to 
the Church of England, or were their political rivals in the Society 
of Friends. 

When we realize that buildings always remind us of the people 
that produced them, how could the architecture of Pennsylvania be 
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other than rich and varied? No other colony gave asylum to so 
many different national strains, Dutch, Swedes, Finns, English, 
German, French, Swiss ; nor to so varied an assortment of religious 
beliefs. And make no mistake, religion is a potent influence in 
architecture. You know the list: Church of England, Quaker, Pres- 
byterian, Methodist, Baptist, Lutheran, Reformed, Dunker, Amish, 
Mennonite (there are seven different kinds of Mennonites in Lan- 
caster County alone), Schwenkfelder, Ephrata Sabbatarian, Mora- 
vian—but why go on? Remember only that each left some charac- 
teristic trace, however slight, upon our buildings, and contributed 
something to the rich pattern of our architecture. 

Geography also helped to shape the pattern. The English, es- 
sentially seafarers and merchants, first took up lands close to the 
Delaware, great tidewater channel to the sea. Here we find most 
of their lovely brick architecture; houses, churches, public build- 
ings. Where else can you find a building like our Philadelphia 
State House, not a large structure (the main block is only one 
hundred and seven feet long and two stories high), yet acknowl- 
edged one of the Nation’s most monumental buildings? But 
English buildings were not always brick. The Quakers of Bucks 
County have given us a definite type of narrow stone farmhouse, 
one room deep, often expanded over the years to a length of three 
or four rooms, all in a row. The late Ralph Adams Cram, dis- 
tinguished architect and scholar, called these houses perfect ex- 
amples of simple and completely functional architecture. The 
Quakers have also preserved unspoiled their splendid meeting 
houses, unique among ecclesiastical structures. 

Log buildings, except for the isolated “block houses” of New 
England, are almost peculiar to Pennsylvania. The researches of 
the late Dr. Henry Mercer led him to ascribe our log houses to 
the Swedes and Finns. But this type of construction was also 
known to the Swiss and Germans. Moreover, the latter gave us 
interesting medieval framed buildings (with a skeleton, or frame, 
of hewn timbers, sheathed outside with hand-split clapboards, and 
filled between the timbers with stone and clay). The Dutch travel- 
lers Daenkerts and Sluyter saw such houses in the Delaware val- 
ley in 1689, and we have four original examples still standing at 
Ephrata. There are also three early sheathed log buildings of Ger- 
man origin at the famous Cloisters. 
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Generally, the Germans built in stone, and their sturdy and 
characteristic farmsteads dot all of southeastern Pennsylvania 
for seventy-five miles beyond Philadelphia. Here geography inter- 
vened again. The long, forested wall of the Blue Ridge swept 
diagonally across the province from northeast to southwest. On the 
other side of this misty barrier roamed savages with whom the 
benevolent Penn had made no treaty. They were subject to the 
fierce Six Nations of the northern wilderness. For years the course 
of pioneering turned southwestward in front of the Ridge into 
Virginia and the Carolinas. A few hardy traders and settlers, with 
the intrepid Scotch-Irish in the van, penetrated the valleys beyond. 
But they did not build the great stone houses of the Germans, with 
central chimneys and five-plate stoves, steep roofs, and encircling 
hoods. Their houses were small and rude. Strangely enough many 
Scotch-Irish cabins were of logs. There were no log prototypes in 
northern Ireland. By and large, the earliest finished architecture is 
east of the Blue Ridge, but when the pioneers had subdued the 
Indian threat, they proved that they could appreciate beautiful and 
dignified buildings. Witness the Presbyterian houses of worship 
like the handsome Peace Church just below Carlisle. Nor can we 
overlook the fine houses erected in Carlisle and other inland towns 
near the turn of the century. 

We have not time to trace the route of the National Highway or 
the intricate system of canals, noting the buildings which they 
fostered. We can but mention the Greek Revival although volumes 
have been devoted to its fascinating story. Scarce a hamlet in 
Pennsylvania is without one or two good examples! And today the 
march of changing style is still at work, giving appropriate form 
to the buildings which record our civilization, just as they have 
always recorded it, from the day when the first Dutch settlers 
landed at the mouth of the broad Delaware. 





JAMES CLAYPOOLE—A FOUNDER OF THE 
ART OF PAINTING IN PENNSYLVANIA 


By CHARLES COLEMAN SELLERS 


ATTHEW PRATT?’S brief annals of his life record that 
M in 1749, his fifteenth year, his father died and he, in his 
own words, “went apprentice to my uncle James Claypoole, Lim- 
ner and Painter in general—served my time out 6 years and 8 
months.”* 

William Dunlap’s vast and delightful compendium of studio 
gossip and autobiographical statements, The History of the Rise 
and Progress of the Arts of Design in the United States, throws 
a little further light on the matter from intimate knowledge. Pratt, 
he says, “at the age of fifteen was placed apprentice to his uncle 
James Claypoole from whom (to use his own words) he learned 
all the different branches of portrait painting, which was his fa- 
vorite study from ten years of age. This allusion to the different 
branches of the painting business shows plainly the degraded state 
in which the arts were at that time in this country.’”” 

Claypoole, on this not always reliable authority, was at one time 
noted as the earliest American portrait painter, a distinction later ; 
perforce, qualified to that of the earliest in Pennsylvania. His- 
torians the while have vainly searched for a canvas from his hand. 

We know that James Claypoole was born at Philadelphia, Jan- 
uary 22, 1720, son and grandson of solid citizens of the province. He 
married, first, May 24, 1742, Rebecca White, and, second, Mary 
Chambers. He was Sheriff of Philadelphia from 1777 to 1780. 
The Christ Church records list the baptisms of five children, all 
by the second wife, from 1751 to 1759—Elizabeth, Mary, Abraham 
George, David Chambers and Temperance.* The editors of Dunlap 
give the date of his death as “about 1796,” and the place as Jamaica, 


* Pennsylvania Magasine of History and Biography, Vol. 19, p. 460. 

* Ed. by Frank W. Bayley and Charles E. Goodspeed (3 vols., Boston, 
1918). Vol. 1, p. 110. 

* Graff, Rebecca Irwin, Genealogy of the Claypoole Family of Philadelphia 
(Philadelphia, 1893), pp. 66-67. 
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in the West Indies, whither he had gone on his way to study with 
West, quoting Charles Willson Peale as their source.* As a matter 
of fact, letters of administration for James Claypoole’s estate had 
been granted on September 24, 1784.5 Peale’s oft-quoted account 
gives no date of death. He says, “In 1762 on a visit to Philada. 
I went to see the paintings of Mr. James Claypoole. He was not at 
home. I see his pictures & among them one done by Miss Rench, 
whom if I mistake not he married. After her death he intended to 
go to London to visit Mr. West with whom he had been intimate— 
but meeting with a storm was drove into the West Indias. In the 
Island of Jamaica he married & settled there.’ 

“Miss Rench” (or Wrench) was a sister of Miss Polly, who 
married Judge Jacob Rush,’ and of whom Peale has left both an 
intimate description and a romantic portrait. 

Very late in life, laboriously but happily, Peale compiled an 
autobiography from the letters and diaries of former years. He 
rarely added new matter, but in mentioning Claypoole, does make 
it clear that there were two James Claypooles, father and son. It 
was the younger whose paintings he saw, who sailed to study with 
West, but who lingered instead in Jamaica and died there. This 
must have been a son by the first marriage, not recorded in the 
Philadelphia baptismal records. The elder, as far as Peale’s recol- 
lection reached, was a house painter only. 


A son of Mr. James Claypoole of the City of Phila- 
delphia discovered talents for the art, and painted por- 
traits in said city. His father carried on the business of 
house painting and glazing, and thus afforded his son the 
conveniences for painting. Young Mr. Claypoole, de- 
sirous of gaining improvements in his art, planned a visit 
to Mr. West, with whom very probably he had before 
some intimacy. But on his passage to London a storm 
obliged him to bear away for the West Indies, and Mr. 
Claypoole arriving at Jamaica, found employment for his 
pencil and there married a lady of that island, by whom he 


* Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 110 n. 

° Graff, p. 66. 

*Letter to Rembrandt Peale, October 28, 1812. Library of the American 
Philosophical Society. See also Sartain, John, Reminiscences of a Very Old 
Man (New York, 1900), pp. 146-154. 

*Brother of Dr. Benjamin Rush. Dunlap erroneously states that she 
married William Rush, the sculptor. 
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had several children and there lived for the remainder of 
his life.® 

Peale was in a position to know the Claypooles well. The elder 
James Claypoole served with him on the committee of 1777 ap- 
pointed to deal with disloyal citizens of the town, and in 1782, 
Claypoole’s daughter, Mary, married James Peale. Another rel- 
ative, Septimus Claypoole, married Charles Willson Peale’s adopted 
daughter, Elizabeth Polk. Since the early 1770’s, it is clear that 
Claypoole had not been a professional limner, nor had any estab- 
lished reputation as such. In the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts there is a portrait of him which can be dated between the 
Peale-Claypoole alliance in 1782 and his death in 1784. It is prob- 
ably by Charles Willson Peale—possibly by James assisted by his 
brother. It shows us a slim, erect, white-wigged old gentleman, 
arms folded, a quizzical smile playing about his mouth and eyes. 
Significantly, there are no accessories of trade or avocation shown. 
These brothers would never paint a fellow artist’s portrait in half 
length without palette, brushes or maul stick—something to bear 
witness to his place in the honored profession. 

The James Claypoole we see here is the house painter and 
glazier, the good and kindly man who knew enough beyond that 
trade to encourage and lead his apprentices, son and nephew, into 
the wider field. He had doubtless a fatherly eye on all the city’s 
coterie of native artists, West and Benbridge, Pratt and the Wrench 
sisters and his son. One by one, the young men sailed for Italy and 
London, leaving this most prosperous of the colonies for an ad- 
venturous and hazardous future. 

That exodus from Pennsylvania, as from other parts of the 
continent, shows us how strong was the attraction of the cultural 
centers, even so early in our history. Charles Willson Peale re- 
turned to an almost empty field and, stimulated by the rich 
patronage he received, painted with a sympathy and brilliance he 
had not shown in London. But he would have stayed in London 
had he been good enough, and in his colonial period occasionally 
sent choice works as gifts to his friends there, clearly hoping that 
they might be thought worthy of a showing. 

If there be a native quality to early Pennsylvania painting it is 
a certain poetic sentimentality, which appears amusingly enough 


® Ms. Autobiography. Library of the American Philosophical Society. 
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in the work of William Williams, and to which Pratt and Peale and 
the other London-trained men added a sophisticated grace. It shone 
pleasantly in all the central and southern region, but was frozen 
out to the northward. In Pennsylvania, it was tempered by a 
strong feeling for the utilitarian, a respect for the useful rather 
than a Puritan insistence upon it. Early Philadelphia’s predomi- 
nant characteristic was her spirit of scientific inquiry, yet this 
never interfered with the enjoyment of beauty or romantic fancy. 
James Claypoole the elder, artisan and artist, would be equally 
looked up to on both counts by his fellow citizens. 

That head start in unhindered scientific development is seen in 
the course of Pennsylvania history for at least a century and a 
half. It touched the arts throughout, the art of engraving, of 
course, in particular, for Philadelphia publishers thrived on the 
pre-eminence of their artists. One might possibly trace in such 
Pennsylvania painters as Fulton, Lambdin, Abbey or Pyle, a tech- 
nical exactitude, a respect for record and purpose, that belong to 
Pennsylvania history. But it is a tenuous speculation in the face 
of all the interflow of influences of which they are a part. One 
may well feel a perceptible hesitation in attempting to define a 
native Pennsylvania art. Folk arts are regional and fine arts uni- 
versal—one rooted in the soil, the other only mature when free of 
it. James Claypoole, house painter and glazier, dabbler on canvas, 
may be seen as a line in the measure. He was a Pennsylvania 
painter. But the young men whom he encouraged to imitate nature, 
to recreate the divine image, who crossed the broad ocean in search 
of it, were no longer bound by province or nation. 








IN QUEST OF THE MAIN CURRENTS OF 
PENNSYLVANIA LITERATURE* 


By E. Gorpon ALDERFER 


T WOULD be a mistake, in drawing the bounds for a study of 

Pennsylvania literature, to limit it too severely either to the 
so-called creative genres and formal modes of literary expression or 
to those writers whose lives were largely spent within our political 
boundaries. Certainly the private letters of James Logan to Thomas 
Story, for example, have the depth and dignity to warrant their 
inclusion, as do the choicest public papers of James Buchanan or 
numerous examples of private diaries. And as far as personalities 
are concerned, Philip Freneau, Edgar Allan Poe, John Greenleaf 
Whittier, Bronson Alcott, Walt Whitman and others were hardly 
more than transients in Pennsylvania, but they contributed to the 
collective force of Pennsylvania’s creative history. 

What we are really seeking here is more than a mere chronicle of 
names, works and dates. The subject matter involves more than 
a museum collection of scientifically measurable objects. Here 
we are tangling with forces out of which the measurable history 
of events evolves, and those events in turn cast their spell on the 
spirit of man and stir up new impulses and ideas. A thrust-and- 
balance, charge-and-countercharge movement. To mirror this spirit- 
ual evolution, the changing shadows of man’s mind, no pat critical 
formula will suffice. 

Admittedly, sheer instinct must play a large part in the process— 
not only in drawing the boundaries of the study, but in evaluating 
and interpreting its substance. Those of us who know Pennsylvania 


*In part the substance of this paper was included in the author’s remarks 
in a panel discussion on “Pennsylvania’s Contribution to the Arts” at the 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Association at Carlisle, October 22, 
1949. The author is in the midst of preparing a history of Pennsylvania 
literature, with the assistance of a grant-in-aid from the Pennsylvania His- 
torical and Museum Commission, whose generous help he wishes to acknowl- 


edge. The article printed herewith is a preliminary draft for an introductory 
chapter to that work. 
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as home have an intuitive sense of what belongs to the name of 
Pennsylvania. Luckily, that sensitivity to home and heritage is still 
common to all peoples who, in spite of the magnetism of metro- 
politan culture and the chaos resulting from international fratri- 
cide, remain firmly anchored in their community. We who have a 
home in the full sense of the word know that place is still im- 
portant. It gives us additional security, adds a third dimension to 
our understanding, and serves as a psychological bridge from the 
individual to the whole framework of man and nature. 

That intuition must then be the spiritual mechanism by which we 
test what belongs to a region, a place. But one must admit that 
there is a great variety of “place” within the confines of Pennsyl- 
vania. There are at least five distinctive and definable cultural 
regions within our political boundaries. Metropolitan Philadelphia, 
the pastoral southeastern counties, the anthracite area, the northern 
and central mountain areas, and that complex industrial web 
spreading out from Pittsburgh—all have special characteristics of 
their own. How is it then that, aside from their political union, we 
seem to sense a common factor in all of them. We find ourselves 
strangely responsive to the scene, at special moments, whether we 
are ferrying across to Philadelphia, walking down Clinton Street 
on a summer’s evening, watching the coming of Spring to the hills 
of York County, driving past mountains of mine waste and the 
curious skeletons of coal tipples in the Anthracite, moving up the 
moonlit highway along the Susquehanna, or speeding on a night 
train past the awesome blast furnaces west of Pittsburgh. And of 
course there are great differences between the Irish cop in Phila- 
delphia, the Pennsylvania German farmer near Lancaster, the 
Welsh miner in the Anthracite, the Yankee hillman in northern 
Pennsylvania, and the Slavic steel puddler in Pittsburgh. But 
somehow we have a feeling they all belong here, as much as we do. 
The underlying unity that we sense, being intangible and psycho- 
logical, cannot be defined—except, perhaps, by a poem or a story 
still to be written. Even if that unity is merely a figment of our 
imagination, it is still, as such, a vital component of our story. 

That intuitive sense of what belongs to an environment, whether 
it is a book or a factory, cannot always be depended upon as the 
ultimate point of reference by which we evaluate the quality of 
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the environment’s products. Its purpose is primarily to bridge the 
gap between the product and the locale, to see what the connection 

is and what force exists in the spiritual discharge between the two. 
'M. Taine, the father of modern sociological literary criticism, 
identifies “three primordial forces”’—race, surroundings and epoch 
—which produce that “elementary moral state” which in turn de- 
termines the nature of a people’s creative products. For our pur- 
poses here all three forces may be included in the not too accurate, 
but fully suggestive, term environment. But can interpretive history 
stop here? 

If it does, the danger lies in limiting our vision too much to 
those intellectual products which do not penetrate beyond environ- 
ment and society. It seems to me that this is precisely the fault, if 
it be such, of our liberal and left-wing interpreters ; because their 
view is earth-bound, they do not have the capacity for interpreting 
those rare flights of the human mind into that which is boundless 
and timeless. The late Vernon Louis Parrington, for example, was 
at a loss to explain the minds of men like Jonathan Edwards and 
Edgar Allan Poe as other than anachronisms. Parrington’s ad- 
mittedly great work, Main Currents of American Thought, did in- 
deed inject into American criticism a long overdue recognition of 
the relationship between literature and socio-political ideas, but in 
following a pat Jeffersonian line he, as other liberals since, de- 
veloped curious blind spots which prohibited an adequate under- 
standing of spiritual and mystical elements outside a sociological 
frame of reference. A great deal of the ideological history of 
Pennsylvania—early Quaker ana German mysticism, nineteenth 
century Gothic escapism, even the non-revolutionary classicism of 
the eighteenth century—cannot be snugly fitted into a socio-po- 
litical pattern of interpretation. 

To evaluate, qualitatively, those unusual variants will require 
something more than a reference to environment and the earth- 
bound tendencies of the human mind. We must go to their source, 
which is moral and spiritual experience beyond the boundaries of 
all we can include in environment. 

The inherent, fundamental and most enduring qualities of a 
literature are those which have a more than local or regional appli- 
cation to human experience. Stephen Foster, for example, may have 
been very much a child of his times and his local environment, but 
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the chords of tenderness and nostalgia—that which is most memo- 
rable about his music—strike an almost universal response. En- 
vironment may be responsible for the special flavor and elaboration 
of a work of art, or serve as subject matter, but its intrinsic value 
as an expression of human experience, if it has any elements of 
greatness, floods over the boundaries of time and place. 

In like manner, the character of a region’s literature by no 
means depends predominantly upon the character of the geo-ethnic 
region itself, but invariably takes its key from a more universal 
frame of reference. “Regionalism” or provincialism in literature— 
the Irish renaissance being perhaps its most perfect example—is 
not so much an inspired dependence upon the immediate environ- 
ment for its spiritual content as the expression of a tendency at 
work throughout western civilization. Literary provincialism—and 
we have a full share of it today in Pennsylvania—is, therefore, a 
mode, not a critique of literature. 

We dare not, I believe, assume a chauvinistic patriotism about the 
products of our region, much as we love it. And the first step of 
interpretation requires a recognition of the fact that the enduring 
monuments of our regional experience, at least in the realm of the 
intellect, were built upon the bedrock of universal aspirations. The 
tendencies of western civilization supply our theme; the local en- 
vironment and individual personality add the counterpoint and 
variations. 

It is precisely at this point that the intellectual habits of so many 
of us who concentrate upon the field of local and regional history 
have played us false. So much of our historical writing about Penn- 
sylvania extracts events and developments from the context, from 
the spiritual substratum, out of which they arose. And when we 
do this, we cook up a weak and diluted pap of antiquarianism rather 
than the strong and salty broth of history. Some of us have even 
limited our historical vision further by assuming a false patriotism 
and an uncritical attitude out of a mistaken faithfulness to our 
heritage (“Pennsylvania has everything!”) made still more arid 
by a sanctimonious regard for what is old merely because it is old. 

We can rationalize these shortcomings. In a sense we can even 
justify them as a defense against the inescapable fact that Penn- 
sylvania’s creative Golden Age passed away with our great-grand- 
fathers. As the authors of a collective creative effort, we have long 
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since fallen from grace. Luckily though, there continue to be no- 
table exceptions to these limitations in vision both among our his- 
torians and our creative writers, enough exceptions at least to keep 
high our hopes for better things to come. 

But the shortness of vision in too much of our historical writing 
has been one of the chief reasons why so many of the creative prod- 
ucts of Pennsylvania’s past continue to lie in obscurity. Particu- 
larly is this true of our literature. Few areas have suffered so 
proportionately at the hands of the historians of American ideas. 
Hence most casual readers, even among literate Pennsylvanians, are 
hard pressed to identify a half dozen personalities whose literary 
work helped to forge, from a Pennsylvania vantage point, the cast 
of “the American mind.” We do not need a careful documentation 
of anthologies and literary histories to reveal how seriously Penn- 
sylvania’s creative life has been underrated. 

There are reasons for this, of course, aside from our own faulty 
methods of interpreting Pennsylvania’s creative life. In the first 
place, American literary historians have adopted a rather inflexible 
regionalization with New England in the dominant rdle and the 
South, especially the Richmond-Charleston axis, the Midwest and 
the West as antiphonies on the main theme. One must admit the 
teachable simplicity of this geo-literary system, the readiness with 
which these cultural areas can be contrasted. But as a result, an 
area like Pennsylvania, so relatively complex and varied in its in- 
tellectual patterns, is barely sampled. Moreover, it is too often in- 
ferred that Pennsylvania, indeed the whole Mideast, lacks the 
cohesiveness and integration necessary to pack a solid wallop in 
America’s intellectual battles. In a sense this is true ; the ethnic and 
geographic diversity of Pennsylvania and the Mideast prohibited a 
regional singleness of purpose. But by no means did this diversity, 
at least up to the latter part of the nineteenth century, result in an 
arid culture or a lack of spiritual force. To assume otherwise is 
merely a confession of professional laziness. 

In the realization of our historical heritage we in Pennsylvania 
have too often failed in one most important perquisite—the identi- 
fication of the data of our cultural life with the broader and more 
universal traditions and tendencies which are the life blood of the 
whole of western civilization. This larger heritage is the frame- 
work upon the superstructure of individual, local and regional 
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elaboration is built. If we fail to see that hidden framework, the 
face of things is relatively meaningless. 

In the large, the history of those intellectual traditions which 
have in the march of time cast their spell upon this Commonwealth 
is a drama that illustrates nearly every spiritual condition in man’s 
experience. Mystic and classicist, revolutionist and conservative, 
realist and escapist—all played their parts on this stage at their 
appointed times. When the intellectual climate is right, the tra- 
dition blossoms, bears its fruit, then withers in the blast of new 
forces, only, perhaps, to spririg into life generations later. 

It is certainly not without significance that the founder of the 
Commonwealth himself, as brilliantly perhaps as any other man 
of his era, brought into focus all of the basic spiritual elements of 
his century and, more than that, announced in his now neglected 
writings some of the most enduring principles of thought and 
action which determined the character of the age to follow. Those 
principles of life that we now take for granted—freedom of con- 
science, right of fair trial by jury, government by consent of the 
governed, religious toleration—were boldly proclaimed by Penn 
in the face of an hostile age. He developed the most liberal frame 
of government devised up to the eighteenth century. He was per- 
haps the first to envision an international organization for the 
preservation of peace. He attacked the lifeless traditionalism of 
Christendom, both Catholic and Protestant, championed the return 
to Apostolic principles, rephrased the message of Continental mys- 
ticism, and generally pricked the jaded conscience of his age. 

He was indeed a world figure, whose enormous intellectual scope 
exceeded all bounds of province and nation. His fabulous learning 
penetrated virtually all corners of western culture, pagan and 
Christian, ancient and modern. As his mind was the origin of much 
of our own early intellectual history, or reflected the subsequent 
spiritual tendencies of the province, through him Pennsylvania be- 
came at the outset a participant in the continuum of civilization 
rather than an isolated part of history. Because of his just eminence 
in the history of western culture, he was our spiritual as well as 
our political founder. 

William Penn, himself an intellectual offspring of a European 
mystical tradition virtually unbroken since the beginnings of Chris- 
tendom, prepared the way for that curious, unworldly heritage of 
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medieval mysticism which the first German immigrants trans- 
planted to the Pennsylvania wilderness. By no means a spiritual 
“freak,” the mysticism of Johannes Kelpius and his band, of 
Conrad Beissel and the Ephrathites, of the Moravians, and even, 
a whole century later, gf George Rapp and the Harmonists in 
western Pennsylvania, illustrates a deep and persistent seeking 
after the purity and inner peace of primitive Christianity. Penn- 
sylvania turned out to be the real proving ground of the mystical 
tradition; nowhere else in the New World did it flower so fully. 
And in spite of its seemingly isolated character, its influence prob- 
ably had larger ramifications than most of our historians seem to 
admit. Washington, Franklin and most colonial leaders were 
familiar with our mystical communes, and nearly every touring 
European of consequence visited them. If they served no other pur- 
pose in American life, they at least tempered its rawness by pre- 
serving intact not only the finest fruits of European medievalism but 
also the music and crafts of the Old World. 

Can we say that this nearly forgotten tradition is dead? It failed 
of popular appeal because America was young, lusty and growing 
fat with material wealth. But the heritage is still there for those 
who will seek it. Modern American mystical movements—from 
the ancient Rosicrucian Order to the disciples of Gerald Heard 
and Aldous Huxley—can still find nourishment from these Penn- 
sylvania antecedents and their original Old World sources. In the 
return to mysticism, now gathering force to counteract the hope- 
less prospect of atomic war and attempting to fill the meaningless 
void created by scientific materialism and Marxian dialectic, the 
Pennsylvania antecedents may again prove their enduring worth. 

As with mysticism the classical tradition in American life also 
came into full flower in eighteenth century Pennsylvania, perhaps 
more completely than in any other New World area, even the tide- 
water South. But the fact that classicism, as a guiding discipline in 
creative expression, has been out of fashion since the early part of 
the last century has left both the personalities and the ideas they 
represented in an unjust obscurity. In the South, and to some ex- 
tent in Pennsylvania, the tradition found its truest medium in 
architecture (Philadelphia is still curiously plagued with adaptations 
of Greek Renaissance building). But in the written word the 
classical tradition found no finer New World representation than 
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James Logan, the much misunderstood secretary to Penn and the 
province whose greatest writings seem to be all but lost; John 
Dickinson, the middle-of-the-road revolutionary writer; Francis 
Hopkinson, the affable aristocratic essayist; and that busy “lay 
preacher,” Joseph Dennie, whose Port Folio was the best American 
literary periodical before the Civil War. 

In spite of the fact that a series of revolutions (political, indus- 
trial, social, artistic) toppled the classical temple, one may still 
find echoes of the old benignity, the balance of intellect and style, 
the true gentleman’s regard for scholarly investigation and other 
characteristics of the classical motif in some of our most charac- 
teristic writing today. The persistent classical attitude may be 
labelled “Pennsylvania conservatism,” but the well is far deeper 
than that! 

Ever since the late 1760's the intellectual climate of America was 
simply too brash, shifty and uncomfortable for the classical tra- 
dition to prosper further. Early America’s anchorage in the time- 
worn institutions of the past and the patterns of thought that 
supported them was broken once and for all by the storm of revolu- 
tionary romanticism. The levelling tendencies of the new tradition 
left ancient barriers crumbling, not only in the realm of political 
life but in religious, scientific and institutional affairs as well. At 
the time he framed Pennsylvania’s laws, Penn himself, advancing 
even beyond his friend John Locke, extended the spiritually revolu- 
tionary tendencies of Quakerism to include political democracy 
(perhaps to his later regret). David Lloyd, arch-enemy to the 
proprietary interest, increased “the harsh rumblings from below.” 
The greatest early American scientists who were, most of them, 
political theorists as well—Franklin, Rittenhouse, the Bartrams, 
Benjamin Rush, Alexander Wilson, Audubon, Priestley and 
Thomas Cooper—threw their collective weight on the side of revolu- 
tionary romanticism and “natural democracy.” Thomas Paine, from 
a Pennsylvania vantage point, electrified the Colonies with his 
pamphlets. 

The intellectual battle of the revolution continued into the nine- 
teenth century, as the professional scribblers came to the aid of level- 
ling forces. “That rascal” Freneau, in poetry and journalism, was 
a thorn in the side of all Federalists ; Charles Brockden Brown, the 
brilliant “father of the American novel,” spun his eerie philosophical 
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tales of the Philadelphia scene out of the web of revolutionary ro- 
manticism; Robert Montgomery Bird and James Nelson Barker 
tried, not without some success, to banish dictation by British and 
European critics; Hugh Henry Brackenridge, whose great satire of 
“Modern Chivalry” is so sadly neglected today, was groomed in 
the same school of revolutionary democracy. 

The revolutionary romantics, abetted by the enormous opportuni- 
ties of post-revolutionary America, won their battle—and the 
literary phase of that battle concentrated in Pennsylvania. By the 
1830’s the classicists were almost completely silenced. But as with 
all conquests, the force of victory was blunted by time and by the 
variant tendencies latent within it. Before mid-century the romantic 
tradition lost its revolutionary characteristics and, in the face of 
the uncomfortable conviction that the harsh new realities of Amer- 
ican materialism were poor soil for the philanthropic dream of the 
Revolution, slipped into escapism. The banished old guard, of 
course, entered into the newly-formed ranks, lending the move- 
ment a certain dignity and general acceptance in the upper strata. 

The tradition of escapist romanticism in Pennsylvania is com- 
plicated by its many variations—some, indeed, persisting to this 
day. Though some of its connections can be traced to New England 
transcendentalism—via Bronson Alcott in Germantown, Whittier’s 
close connections with the Quaker city, and especially Walt Whit- 
man during his sojourn in Camden—the transcendental movement 
found little nourishment here. Pennsylvania romanticism followed 
less impressive tendencies. 

In the upper social registers these tendencies became frankly 
sentimental. In literature they too often appeared like the inorganic 
decorative devices of Victorian architecture. Godey’s Lady’s Book, 
a really first-class magazine in its limited way, was its perfect 
medium. Sometimes the sentiment became edged with bitterness, 
as in the case of Sumner Lincoln Fairfield, the mentally-sick and 
poverty-ridden poet. But perhaps the truest expression of escapist 
romanticism was the Gothic revival, taking its cue from the non- 
political works of Philip Freneau and Charles Brockden Brown 
but without their revolutionary implications. The mentally aberrant 
George Lippard applied the Gothic novel to Philadelphia with the 
strangest results possible. Edgar Allan Poe came to live in Phila- 
delphia during this period ; with him was a small circle of devotees, 
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including the much too neglected poet, Henry Beck Hirst. In up- 
state and western Pennsylvania the extremities of romanticism 
blossomed most truly in the ballad and found consummation in the 
work of Stephen Collins Foster. 

But the passing of a generation modified these several extremities 
of the romantic temper. The fundamental psychological aim of 
escape persisted, but under the benign influence of Tennyson and 
Browning, perhaps, the Pennsylvania romantic tradition, though 
lacking fibre, achieved something like maturity. The lush poetry of 
George Henry Boker, the strange variety of interests of Charles 
Godfrey Leland, the scholarship of Henry Charles Lea, the remark- 
able abilities of Bayard Taylor are all memorable examples of our 
latter-day romanticism. But though they were not uninfluenced by 
the clash of political and social ideas of the Civil War era, they re- 
mained essentially divorced from the dramatic changes that were 
taking place in America. 

Even those who first returned to local subject matter, like Weir 
Mitchell in Philadelphia and Frank Cowan in western Pennsyl- 
vania, did not apply their pens to the socio-economic revolution 
that was gathering force—the trek.to the city, the rise of the factory 
system and large-scale industry, standardization and all the other 
economic factors that changed the face of America after the Civil 
War. Lloyd Mifflin alone, whose poetry has suffered the most un- 
just neglect from today’s anthologists, seems to have bridged the 
gap from escapist romanticism to modern critical awareness, though 
very far indeed from realism. 

The last decades of the nineteenth and the first of the twentieth 
centuries demonstrated conclusively the intellectual and spiritual 
emptiness that had come to Pennsylvania, at least so far as collec- 
tive expression is concerned. The land was grossly exploited, work- 
ing conditions in the new industrial leviathan were bad indeed, and 
political chicanery was at its worst. Yet no strong voice cried out 
against the apathy. The rise of critical realism, growing with such 
force in other areas, hardly touched us. We had some very com- 
petent craftsmen—Frank Stockton, Richard Harding Davis and a 
number of others—but they either left our intellectual barrens, like 
Christopher Morley later, or lacked depth and vision. 

The spiritual paralysis left its mark to this day. And though we 
can claim a host of sound literary craftsmen still at work among 
us or writing about us, particularly in the historical novel, somehow 
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the great part of our current literary production seems to lack en- 
during power and impact. Our best literary craftsmanship today 
finds its most natural medium in the historical novel or the personal 
and reminiscent essay. As a matter of fact, we seem to have been 
seduced into looking backward to the days when our spot of earth 
was charged with more direct meaning for mankind. The works of 
Joseph Hergesheimer, Hervey Allen, Agnes Turnbull, Conrad 
Richter, Elsie Singmaster and others attest to our competency in 
dealing with the past creatively. And of course no one can deny the 
value of looking backward—providing of course the final distillation 
of meaning is clearly applicable to the conditions of our time. 
Unfortunately this is all too often not the case. Even those few who 
write about us with a critically contemporary meaning use this 
environment principally as a stage setting. Their implied or direct 
criticisms of our arid spirit lose force because so many of them 
really do not (perhaps for lack of tolerance and understanding, 
perhaps because of our own apathy) live among us. 

All the signs seem to point to the fact that our generation as a 
whole, in Pennsylvania, is not producing a “body” of writing 
capable of living beyond our times. Out of the spiritless void have 
emerged a few individual writers that our grandchildren will read, 
but—we might as well admit it—our spirit-soil has been worn thin, 
and our social and institutional life does precious little to renew 
its vigor. Hence we have sunk into the habit of aping forms, ideas 
and critical attitudes which are not endemic or inherent in us. (How 
drearily is this true, for example, of our many otherwise competent 
little theatres which year after year persist in trying to transplant 
Broadway onto Main Street.) But there is enough good writing 
among us yet to keep us looking for signs and portents for the new 
life that inevitably must come after so long a fallowness. 

To find the forms and concepts, the spirit and vigor, the type of 
vision and craftsmanship which have historically proven most 
natural in our environment can be an important part of the neces- 
sary fertilizing process. But perhaps even more necessary is the 
rediscovery of those elements of our spiritual and intellectual life 
and heritage which bring us into the mainstream of western civili- 
zation as a whole. Many believe, not without some justification, that 
we have slipped into a backwash. But a true reappraisal of our 
culture heritage, of which literature is only a part, will, I honestly 
believe, show trace elements of that mainstream of history even in 
our fallow periods. 
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TWENTY-NINE HECTIC DAYS: 
PUBLIC OPINION AND THE OIL 
WAR OF 1872 


By Harotp M. HELFMAN 


é66P7 HE oil business is mine,” declared the omniscient John D. 

f tein in 1869" when he gave scope to his imperial 
dreams by beginning an unremitting contest to obtain a strangle- 
hold on the oil refining interests of the nation. This desire for an 
economic empire, the majestic booty of black gold, called for the 
subversion of the time-honored commercial code of individualism, 
a “survival of the fittest,” and created a new economic order de- 
manding the legal niceties of extortion, avariciousness and monop- 
oly. Most of America watched the rise and early progress of the 
Standard Oil Company with an almost superstitious awe—for 
here was a monstrous would-be-monopoly of such nimble shifti- 
ness, of such ruthless energy, of such remorseless logic that not 
even the bravest could resist. Yet in 1872, thirty thousand men en- 
gaged in the production of oil and scattered over a vast territory 
met and dramatically defeated this economic dinosaur—temporarily 
to be sure. Through their reckless enthusiasm and daring courage 
against a cunningly conceived South Improvement Company, inde- 
pendent oildom demonstrated to the country that in northwestern 
Pennsylvania, at least, small tradesmen were determined to chal- 
lenge a heavily capitalized monopoly. 

Able accounts of the conception and plans of the South Improve- 
ment Company can be found in other places.? This organization, 


* Quoted in Henry H. Klein, Standard Oil or the People (New York, 
1914), p. 12. 

* Original descriptions of this experiment in large-scale combination were 
critical analyses based on the partisan A History of the Rise and Fall of the 
South Improvement Company (Oil City, Penna., 1872), written to support 
the stand of the Oil Regions. See Ida M. Tarbell, The History of the Standard 
Oil Company (New York, 1904), I, 52 ff.; and Henry Demarest Lloyd, 
Wealth Against Commonwealth (New York, 1894), pp. 44 ff. More recently, 
the treatment has been somewhat sympathetic to Rockefeller’s attempts to 
bring order out of chaos in the oil industry. See John T. Flynn, God’s Gold 
(New York, 1932), Ch. IV; and Allan Nevins, John D. Rockefeller (New 
York, 1941), I, Ch. XIV. 
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chartered by the laws of Pennsylvania, was a bold gambler’s 
maneuver to seize the lion’s share of the wealth of the so-called 
Oil Regions, over two thousand square miles of productive wells 
extending from the valley of Oil Creek and its tributaries down 
the Allegheny River for some fifty miles. The magnitude of the 
scheme, the scope of the intrigues, the tyranny of the operators 
have given biographers of John D. Rockefeller a dramatic chapter 
—the financial machinations of the “Mephistopheles of Cleveland.” 
Briefly, the venture called for a secret, ironclad coalition between 
the leading oil-carrying railroads and the Cleveland refining coterie, 
calculated to give exclusive control of the entire petroleum industry 
to a single, gigantic, multi-million-dollar corporation, which would 
establish fixed values for the product, and would restore the refining 
interests, so long languishing, to a self-sustaining and remunera- 
tive basis. This unity of action was secured by a clandestine re- 
organization under Pennsylvania charter of a South Improvement 
Company,* a bargaining association in which all member refineries 
took stock and shared proportionately in the profits of operation. 
The principal officers of a railroad combination which included the 
Erie, the New York Central and the Pennsylvania, anxious to end 
their ruinous rate warfare and secure guaranteed shipments, nibbled 
at the bait of this new Standard combine.* With contemptuous 
indifference to the implications involved, the railroad magnates 
signed on January 18, 1872, a secret contract under whose terms 
the South Improvement Company, through its president, Peter 
H. Watson, pledged to ship forty-five per cent of all its eastbound 
oil over the rails of the Pennsylvania and to divide equally the 
remainder between the Erie and the New York Central railroads. 
Shipments westward became the common property of the three con- 
spirators. In return for these concessions the railroads sacrificed 
their economic birthright, pledging to deliver the oil kingdom into 


* The original South Improvement Company was created on April 7, 1870, 
by act of the Pennsylvania legislature. The combination under discussion 
succeeded to the name and powers of this abandoned enterprise by a special 
enactment approved May 6, 1871. 

*The evidence is incontrovertible that the South Improvement Company 
was intended to be a mere tool of the Standard Oil Company. Ten of the 
thirteen members of the association were active members of the Oil Trust. In 
1879, an investigating committee of the New York Assembly officially con- 
firmed this assertion, declaring, “The controlling spirit of both organizations 
being the same.’ ’ Pure Oil Trust vs. Standard Oil Company, Being the Re- 
port of an Investigation by the United States Industrial Commission (Oil 
City, Penna., 1907), p. v. Hereafter cited as Industrial Commission Report. 
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the hands of Rockefeller and his associates by not only increasing 
freight charges on those oil shipments made by competitors of the 
South Improvement Company, but by giving the association rebates 
on all petroleum carried by them, be it shipped by members of the 
alliance or by competing parties. Where free trade and an un- 
restricted market had formerly closed the door to monopoly control 
over the oil refining industry, this capitulation of the eastern rail- 
roads and the secret discriminations in freight rates, rebates and 
drawbacks gave the South Improvement Company such a deadly 
competitive advantage that seemingly no one could escape the 
tentacles of the monopoly. 

With a pistol levelled at their heads, the Cleveland refiners 
saw no alternative but to surrender, and by mid-February twenty 
of the twenty-five independent refineries of that city had sold out 
to the Rockefeller group. Pittsburgh oil dealers asked to be admitted 
into the fold, while seductive overtures were made to the New York 
operators. Those on whom the trap would close were the people of 
the Oil Regions of northwestern Pennsylvania, the original source 
of petroleum production, and here the monopoly envisaged no 
threat to its tyranny. After all, these people of the Creek, still 
professing an outmoded delusion of individualism, were seemingly 
incongruous and inharmonious masses of conflicting elements, 
broken up into mutually antagonistic factions—the producers con- 
tending against the refiners, the refiners pitted against the pro- 
ducers, and all parties jealous and suspicious of each other. As one 
of the hirelings of the South Improvement Company contemptuously 
declared, “The people of the oil regions have neither the brains, 
the backbone nor the means to counteract its influence.”*® Whenever 
the association chose to tighten its pincers, its members reasoned, 
it could crush its competitors. How could a plan ever be devised 
for moulding the simple citizens of the Creek into any sort of shape 
capable of offering combined and effective resistance to a corpora- 
tion whose assets totalled more than $250,000,000? Indeed, soon 
all would be “right” with the oil world! 

Titusville, the de facto capital of the Oil Regions, became a 
resounding hall of whispers, burning with resentments, fears and 


* Cleveland Plain Dealer, March 8, 1872. It is interesting to note that not 
one of the thirteen men who comprised the directorate of the South Improve- 
ment Company lived in the Oil Regions, or owned a single oil well or a 
piece of oil land. Lloyd, Wealth Against Commonwealth, p. 45. 
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passions. If the rumors rife in the business circles were true, that 
those railroads having their main lines or spurs extending into the 
petroleum district had conspired to advance the freights on all 
crude and refined oil shipped from the fields to the seaboard, then 
the Regions would surely be crushed and a death knell would be 
sounded to the restless hopes and visions of greatness which had 
nurtured the oil kingdom. In western Pennsylvania, self-assertive 
men had opened new lands of boundless resources and had fashioned 
a lusty, virile, booming world around them. Here they had de- 
veloped such towns as Oil City, Pithole, Titusville, Tidioute, and 
Parker’s Landing, envisioning each to be a future metropolis of the 
wilderness. Alert to the new opportunities provided by the liquid 
gold, they had matched their energies against the vagaries of nature, 
gambling alone for fortune, each in his own way, all free from out- 
side regulation. By allowing individual freedom of action in ex- 
ploiting the Creek, these vigorous men had changed an agrarian 
civilization into a large-scale industry, fourth in importance in 
the nation’s economy.® Now all this—lands, wells, franchises, tanks, 
derricks, pipe lines—seemed threatened by a small group of strong- 
willed men whose claim rested only upon force and collusion. 

On January 22, 1872, the Titusville Herald sniffed the gathering 
storm by publishing a rumor of a probable eighty-cent advance in 
railroad freights on oil. When, however, on the first of the month 
the various railroads did not give notice of a rate increase to the 
shippers of crude and refined, the Oil Regions settled back in wary 
and sleepless vigilance. By the third week in February, the regional 
newspapers had succeeded in penetrating the veil of secrecy which 
cloaked the South Improvement Company. On February 21, the 
Titusville Herald printed more than rumors, bringing to light the 
plans and bookkeeping figures of this new combine. The Herald 
estimated that the association would realize from returns on rebates 
and drawbacks alone an annual elephantine plunder of $5,000,000, 
exclusive of the legitimate profits on refining.” Next morning the 


*See Paul H. Giddens, The Birth of the Oil Industry (New York, 1938), 
for the ablest descriptions of the colorful personalities and competitive forces 
of the early days along the Creek. 

* Testifying before the Pennsylvania Constitutional Convention of 1873, 
Samuel C. T. Todd, later an attorney for the Standard Oil Company, esti- 
mated that the South Improvement Company would have realized an annual 
profit of $20,000,000 from the oil industry of Pennsylvania alone. Lloyd, 
Wealth Against Commonwealth, pp. 54-55. 
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Oil City Derrick, with the impetuousness of a journalistic infant 
scarcely five-months old at the time, took up the challenge of the 
combine, branding “The Big Bear Combination and Plundering 
Producers Enterprise” as banditti, “The Forty Thieves,” and as a 
fiendish monster of prey, the loathsome “Anaconda.” A day later 
the Derrick demonstrated the quickness of thought and fertility of 
resource that for the next month were to make its columns a house- 
hold by-word along the Creek. Let the independents checkmate the 
attempted monopoly, the newspaper urged, by organizing a “North 
Improvement Company” to ship the oil northward and to “im- 
prove” the industry by new safety measures and vertical integra- 
tion. Although some producers and dealers scoffed at the serious- 
ness and practicability of the South Improvement Company and 
posted suggestive valentines in the Oil City Oil Exchange Building 
to show their contempt,® the air was electric with expectancy. The 
men of the Regions waited for the brigands to show their ugly 
proportions, vengefully promising in their earthy vernacular that 
“a torpedo was filling for that scheme.’”® 

On Sunday, February 25, a little more than one month after 
the railroad contract had been signed, the South Improvement 
Company was exposed. That day an officer of the Jamestown and 
Franklin division of the Lake Shore railroad prematurely raised 
the freight rates for the little competitors outside the orbit of 
Rockefeller and his confreres. In effect, these new charges meant 
that members of the South Improvement Company would pay $1.50 
on a shipment of crude from the oil centers to New York City, while 
those on the outside must pay $2.56, of which $1.06 was turned 
back into the combine’s treasury. The association would hereafter 
pay forty cents for hauling a barrel of crude petroleum to Cleve- 
land, while the independent refiners would pay a prohibitive eighty 
cents for the self-same barrel.?° Unless this rate advance was merely 
an independent action of the “Jimtown” road—and this was un- 
likely in such a competitive business—thirty thousand people de- 
pending upon the oil business for a livelihood faced imminent ruin, 
and their investments totaling $200,000,000 seemed doomed with 
the next turn of the screw. 


8 Oil City Derrick, February 24, 1872. 

® [bid., February 23, 1872. 

” Gilbert H. Montague, The Rise and Progress of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New York and London, 1903), p. 25. 
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The answer came a day later when officials of the Titusville Oil 
Exchange received the following dispatch: 


Advance in oil rates today. Oil in tanks from Corry to 
Boston, $2.29 per bbl; to New York, $2.14 per bbl. Re- 
fined in barrels, thirty-six cents more than the above." 


The oil centers seethed with anger and excitement over this ad- 
vance of $1.19 above the old rates. They quickly mustered their 
forces to meet head-on the invading monopoly which had mate- 
rialized at long last. Every driller, engineer, fireman, teamster, 
tester, gauger, cooper, tank builder, prospector, “wildcatter,” lessee, 
superintendent, property owner, merchant, lumberman, and clerk 
realized that inaction or complaisance meant the wreckage of his 
own individual enterprise. Business along the Creek came to a 
sudden standstill. Tempers rose in a mounting resentment. Im- 
passioned orators poured forth their invectives from the steps of 
the public buildings while intimate groups boisterously engaged in 
tall talk along the glittering mahogany bars of the hotels, hurling 
lewd epithets at the greedy eastern railroads, damning Rockefeller 
and his Cleveland associates, and calling for instantaneous action 
against the smooth-tongued rogues who threatened to drain the 
blood and treasure of the Regions. Spontaneous local mass meetings 
met that very evening in Shamburg, Erie and Tidioute, where amid 
cigar smoke and whiskey, wildly shouting groups pledged their 
solidarity in the coming struggle.'* The resolution adopted at the 
Tidioute meeting showed real tenacity of purpose: 


Resolved, That we producers and citizens of this section 
are fully determined to devote our entire energies and 
means from now on to defeat the machinations of the 
“South Improvement Company,” and that we will leave 
no stone unturned and exhaust all our resources to that 
end, and that we pick up the gage of battle thrown down by 
this gigantic monopoly, and will fight it out on that line 
if it takes all summer.** 


All eyes turned to Titusville, the “Queen City” of the Oil Regions 
and its chief distributing point. The next night, Tuesday, February 
™ Titusville Herald, February 27, 1872. 


® Thid. 
* Tidioute Commercial, February 27, 1872. 
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27, a public conclave was scheduled at Parshall’s Opera House “to 
consider the necessity of constructing a railroad from Erie, by way 
of Titusville, into the Oil Regions, as a competing railroad, con- 
necting with water communication to New York and Europe.” 
A furious mob gathered at this meeting, the first organized public 
demonstration by the entire Creek area against the unwelcome 
invader. Three thousand men representing the entire region 
crowded Titusville to its hotel facilities. Blaring bands and torch- 
light parades filled the streets of the city.*® Shouting delegates 
flaunting wrathful banners headed for the Opera House, where the 
stage had been ornamented previously with such slogans as “No 
Compromise,” “Down With the Conspirators,” “Never Surrender,” 
“United We Stand,” and “Don’t Give Up the Ship.” In speeches 
dripping with harsh vituperation the oil men castigated the refiners 
and railroad ring. Excitedly the demonstrators applauded a tele- 
gram from General George B. McClellan, president of the Atlantic 
and Great Western, to A. H. Steele, in which the former disclaimed 
participation in the South Improvement Company scheme. Their 
enthusiastic shouts gave way to hissing jeers when another dispatch 
was read, this time from Jay Gould, president of the Erie road, 
exposing McClellan’s hypocritical pretensions to piety by stating 
that the Erie had agreed to the coalition only after General Mc- 
Clellan had signified his personal agreement to the plan.*® These 
contradictory assertions were proof, indeed, that breaches could be 
opened in the defense walls of the opposition. 

Other than passing lukewarm resolutions declaring their hostility 
to the “unholy conspiracy against the natural laws of trade,” ex- 
horting the legislature in Harrisburg to repeal the company’s char- 
ter, and laying plans for a new regional railroad, the Titusville 
meeting accomplished little.’* Heckling and brawling were not 
enough in themselves to prevent the mighty combine from gobbling 
up the refineries of the Regions. The situation called for an organ- 
ized, planned assertion of popular rights. What happened at Titus- 
ville was regrettable : embittered men came together under a decep- 
tion on the one side and a misunderstanding on the other. One 

* Titusville Herald, February 24, 1872. 

* Cleveland Plain Dealer, February 28, 1872. 

© Titusville Herald, February 28, 1872. The excitement of the Oil Regions 
attracted the attention of New York, Cleveland and Pittsburgh editors who 


received accounts of the Titusville meeting from on-the-spot correspondents. 
™ Tbid. 
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selfish group tried to capitalize upon the existing excitement to get 
the whole area to further its pet railroad plans ; while the other went 
naively into a railroad meeting for a purpose entirely foreign to its 
objects, namely, relief to the entire oil district. Consequently, all 
worked at cross purposes. 

At this critical juncture the fiery Coleman E. Bishop, editor of 
the Oil City Derrick, together with William Hasson, John Archbold, 
and Jacob Jay Vandergrift, three aggressive independents of the 
Creek, seized the mantle of leadership. Scheduling a mass meeting 
for March 1, at Love’s Opera House in Oil City, they allowed them- 
selves three days in which to perfect organizational plans and re- 
invigorate resistance strategy. Indeed, the outstanding position of 
the Derrick in crystallizing public opinion for the counter-attack 
against the South _ Improvement Company cannot be exaggerated. 
Wielding his literary cudgel with an unsparing hand, Coleman E. 
Bishop turned the battle into a moral crusade against commercial 
sin. His pungent pen coined the easily-remembered phrases: “The 
Monster,” “The Great Anaconda,” “The Bear Ring of ’72,” “The 
Forty Thieves,” “The Grand Conspiracy,” and “The Ring.” The 
Derrick’s “Black List,” which it carried in a daily box near the 
masthead, pointed independent oildom’s accusing finger at the 
hated octet who instigated the “hideous crime”—Peter H. Watson, 
Charles Lockhart, W. P. Logan, O. F. Waring, Jabez A. Bostwick, 
W. G. Warden, John D. Rockefeller and Amasa Stone. Bishop’s 
editorial thunder, his sarcastic jibes and peppery comments at- 
tracted a national audience. Rival journals freely quoted his witti- 
cisms, rebuked his extravagances and censured his sentiments. This 
type of vigorous journalism went far to make the Oil City Derrick 
the authoritative organ and spokesman for the whole oil region. 

Oil City, Friday, March 1, provided no salubrious shelter for 
one sympathetic to the South Improvement Company. As though 
in answer to the Derrick’s exhortation of the previous day to “load 
down the trains [and] show the ring what a power they have got 
to meet,” eleven coachloads of grim-faced delegates from every oil 
town in the producing region unloaded at the local depot and 
stormed into Love’s Opera House. Here they heard the South Im- 
provement Company bitterly denounced as an iniquitous conspiracy 
to “enslave whites,” and Peter H. Watson, its president, castigated 
as the “Judas” of the “grand larceny troup”; and they listened to 
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pleas made for union “against the common enemy.”** Resolutely 
they endorsed the establishment of a Petroleum Producers’ Union, 
to which they pledged a general reduction of oil production by drill- 
ing no new wells for sixty days and by engaging in no Sunday 
work whatsoever. Above all, they approved a resolution to sell their 
crude oil exclusively to those refiners who had opposed the entice- 
ments of the Cleveland combine.’® If the productive output of the 
Creek were curtailed and the offending railroads and refineries 
were boycotted, these indignant operators reasoned that the mon- 
strous “Anaconda” would slowly and deliberately be starved to 
death and victory would be a certainty. The meeting at Oil City 
provided the key to the entire resistance movement. Although the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer of March 5 sneeringly branded the estab- 
lishment of a permanent representative group and the pledge of 
non-intercourse as the work of “soreheads” who had offered their 
services to the South Improvement Company and had been de- 
clined, their actions demonstrated to the nation-at-large that the 
wealth, determination, spirit and practical ability of the sons of the 
Oil Regions would be as one against the Rockefeller group. 

The stormy days that followed belied the optimistic prediction of 
the “ringsters” that the clouds of antagonism would blow over.*° 
The South Improvement Company felt the full force of a three- 
pronged offensive directed against it—to undermine its legal bases 
by securing the repeal of the enabling charter and the passage of 
a free pipe bill; to keep popular indignation and wrath alive in the 
regional press and the mass meetings of the area; and to destroy 
forever the economic foundation of the Standard combine by non- 
intercourse agreements among the producers in the field. In spite of 
the heated passions and sizzling scorn of the two-fisted men of the 
Creek, the counter-attack was an orderly and planned movement, 
surprisingly free from mob violence. When, on Sunday, March 3, 
a three-thousand-barrel tank belonging to Peter H. Watson was 
tapped and about five hundred barrels of oil was wasted in the 
Allegheny River, both the Oil City Derrick and the Titusville 
Herald hastened to decry the act of vandalism. Intimating that 
Watson himself might have ordered the act to gain public sympathy 


% Flynn, God’s Gold, p. 166; Oil City Derrick, March 2, 1872. 
2? Cleveland Plain Dealer, March 4, 1872. 
”Flynn, God’s Gold, p. 166. 
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or that one of his personal enemies had taken advantage of the cur- 
rent uprising to perpetrate the deed, the journals pleaded for sober, 
lawful actions to defeat the nefarious designs of the conspirators.** 
Threats of violence, lynching and incendiarism were common 
enough in the loud talk of the Regions, but the present author can 
find no evidences of overt acts to support the allegations of the 
Cleveland Leader that property was wantonly destroyed,?? or to 
maintain the indictment of the Philadelphia Commercial List that 
the resistance of the Creek was “only worthy of comparison with 
the lawless Ku Klux of the South.”?* 

Harping on the political theme that the loosely-worded franchise 
of the South Improvement Company empowered its directorate 
with almost illimitable prerogatives, the Oil City Derrick called for 
a delegation of one thousand men to go in a body to Harrisburg 
and demand relief from the “legalized robbery” of this “godle- 
mighty organization.” Carefully held out was the veiled threat that 
unless the legislative moguls ceased to become the passive hench- 
men of the Cleveland conspirators and consented to repeal the 
enabling charter of the Standard combine, thirty thousand voters 
of the oil area would swing away from the Republican party in the 
forthcoming election.** The local Democratic Club of Oil City at- 
tempted to capitalize on this political heresy and informed all con- 
cerned that they had staunchly resisted “the encroachments of the 
iniquitous monopoly.”*> Producer and worker alike hastened to 
join a newly-organized neo-Masonic order, “The Oilmen’s League,” 
whose secret rituals gave even more of a union of interests to the 
mounting wave of wrath.** The Franklin Citizen translated the 
new fraternal spirit into political terms and freely predicted that 
a “solid phalanx” of the League would soon control the vote of the 


*™ Oil City Derrick, March 4, 1872; Titusville Herald, March 7, 1872. 

= March 5, 1872. 

* Quoted in Oil City Derrick, March 27, 1872. Samuel C. T. Dodd later 
opined that “had the companies not cancelled the contract which Scott and 
Vanderbilt and others had entered into, I venture to say that there would not 
have been one mile of railroad track left in the county of Venango, the 
a had come to that pitch of desperation. Industrial Commission Report, 


Pp. 
# February 29, 1872. 
* Oil City Derrick, “March 7, 1872. 
* The constitution of the League, couched in vague generalities but indi- 


cating a quasi-trade union purpose, was printed in the Oil City Derrick, 
March 12, 1872. 
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Keystone State.27 On March 11, a petition measuring more than 
one hundred feet in length and bearing the names of some 5,000 
producers, refiners and shippers of oil was forwarded to the Com- 
monwealth legislature demanding the immediate enactment of a 
free pipe bill.** Under the basic pipe act of 1865 only companies 
chartered by the state legislature could lay pipes for the transporta- 
tion of either crude or refined petroleum. Although the established 
pipe corporations had not as yet crippled the oil trade by extor- 
tionate rates, they were in a measure monopolies and the current 
struggle was a battle against corporate privilege no matter what 
guise it assumed. If this branch of the petroleum business were 
thrown open to the general public, they reasoned, producers could 
become their own transporters and deliver the black gold of the 
Creek on the premises of the refiner, thereby striking a body blow 
to the railroad coalition. The Petroleum Centre Record even sug- 
gested going “back to the primitive mode of transporting oil by 
flat boats, to the seaboard at New Orleans.”’*® On March 11, Mayor 
Bush of Buffalo visited a Titusville mass meeting to pledge 
$1,000,000 on behalf of his city, the sum to be used toward the 
construction of a railroad from Buffalo to Titusville. Ex-Senator 
Lowrie countered with an offer to bind the city of Erie to build 
one-half of a road to Titusville.*° 

Sympathy came from all quarters. President Grant told visiting 
oil producers: “I have noticed the progress of monopolies and have 
long since been convinced that the National Government would 
have to interfere and protect the people against them.’’* The United 
States Senators from Pennsylvania, Simon Cameron and John 
Scott, kept their own political fences mended by circulating un- 
solicited letters denouncing “the outrageous railroad monopoly” and 
offering every legislative assistance toward breaking up the ring.*? 


™ March 28, 1872. In a letter to the editor of the Oil City Derrick, March 
25, 1872, an enthusiastic member from Parker’s Landing expressed the 
exuberant sentiment that the League was “a new Sampson, who will not be 
lured by the charms of Delilah, and who will cause greater consternation 
among the politicians and monopolists than did Sampson of old among 
the Philistines, and with a more insignificant weapon—the ballot.” 

New York Daily Tribune, March 12, 1872. 

*® March 2, 1872. 

® Titusville Herald, March 12, 1872; New York Daily Tribune, March 
13, 1872. 

= Quoted in B. F. Winkelman, John D. Rockefeller (Philadelphia, 1937), 

69-70. 

Pies New York Daily Tribune, March 13, 1872. 
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Women of the Creek vowed to wear black velvet bonnets all sum- 
mer in protest against the Standard monopoly.** The Oil City 
Register drew upon the maxim, “give a dog a bad name,” to fan 
the fires of discontent : 


South Improvement Company is not, we think, a fortunate 
title. One South Improvement Company invaded our 
State a few years ago. The ring was broken by General 
Meade, at Gettysburg. It is to be hoped the present one 
will be met in like spirit.** 


The Oil City Derrick recalled the history of the past conflict to 
advise General McClellan “to follow his old tactics and ‘wait’ be- 
fore he moves on the enemy’s works in the oil regions. There is an 
army of men down here that can beat McClellan himself at drill- 
ing.”’** Both the Tidioute Commercial and the Emlenton Sun urged 
their readers to withstand the tremendous outside pressure being 
brought to bear upon them to capitulate to the “Anaconda.’’** 

In Pittsburgh, however, the newspapers were remarkably reti- 
cent throughout the twenty-nine day struggle. At the outset the 
Dispatch, Post and Leader made brief allusions to the South Im- 
provement Company, while the Commercial and Gagette studiously 
avoided the question. As the fight progressed, only the Commercial 
indicated a positive tolerance for the ring, although many Pitts- 
burgh refiners had already succumbed to the Rockefeller sorcery. 
The Leader consistently played up the issue of popular rights and 
the injustices of monopoly control. Obviously, the editorials of the 
Cleveland journals, the Plain Dealer, Herald and Leader, tried to 
whitewash the attempted monopoly by developing the chauvinistic 
theme that success of the South Improvement Company would in- 
sure forever the commercial supremacy, independence and pros- 
perity of the Cleveland refiners. In fact, the Cleveland Leader went 
so far as to legitimize the whole plan as a necessary reply to the 
“ambitious giants” of Titusville and Oil City who sought “to break 
down and swallow up the refining interests of Cleveland . . . and 
play the whole game themselves.”* 

Oil City Derrick, March 19, 1872. 


* Quoted in Cleveland Herald, March 4, 1872. 
- February 29, 1872. 


*® March 2, 1872. The Oil City Derrick, March 16, 1872, complimented 
the Tidioute Commercial for its yeoman service against ‘the Anaconda, 


promising its editor “the reptile’s hide for a trophy when we get it skinned.” 
* February 25, 1872. 
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Journalistic name-calling meant little to the imperturbable mem- 
bers of the ring, but when the dissenting oil men translated their 
non-intercourse resolves into a convincing program of action, the 
vulnerability of the South Improvement Company was exposed for 
all to behold. The entire oil country was divided into sixteen dis- 
tricts, each with a vigilance committee of five men whose duty it 
was to prevent the sale of a single gallon of oil to the Cleveland 
combine. A Producers’ Protective Association, capitalized at 
$1,000,000, and headed by the resolute William Hasson, was formed 
to supervise the overall operation of the “squeeze.”** One hundred 
and twelve producers and dealers signed pledges to reduce produc- 
tion by suspending operations for sixty days and to resist the tempt- 
ing offer of bribes by the agents of the South Improvement Com- 
pany in the form of bids above the market price of oil.*® When F. S. 
Tarbell, father of the illustrious Ida M. Tarbell, refused a lucra- 
tive contract of $4.50 a barrel for his year’s output of crude oil, the 
Derrick of March 21 applauded his noble action and gloated at the 
inability of the conspiracy to break up its “Roll of Honor.” Cole- 
man E. Bishop cleverly differentiated for his readers between Judas 
Iscariot and a man who sold oil to the hated combine : “Judas didn’t 
deny the act, and didn’t make any flimsy, fictitious excuses for the 
act, but went, like a man and hung himself. To the friends of the 
South Improvement Company—‘Go, thou, and do likewise.’ ’’*° The 
Philadelphia Commercial List branded as “arbitrary” the action 
whereby seven men—Joseph Bushnell, Joseph Seep, Daniel O’Day, 
H. W. Fawcett, John W. Alexander, George Huff and Joseph 
Battles—were branded as buyers for the ring, haled before the Pro- 
ducers’ Association, and dismissed from the Oil City Oil Ex- 
change.** So bitter became the feeling along the Creek that when, 
on March 8, C. W. McClintock, editor of the Tidioute Journal, mis- 
takenly published an item accusing one Joseph Bates of buying oil 


® Tarbell, History of Standard Oil Company, I, 292. 

® Oil City Derrick, March 4, 1872. The Pittsburgh Gazette, March 12, 
1872, minimized the seriousness of these pledges, stating: “We are reliably 
informed that many of the largest producers refuse to enter into any com- 
bination, but aver that they will remain untrammeled, will cor4uct their 
business in their own way, and will sell their product to who ever will pay 
the most money, regardless of the South Improvement Company or any 
other company.” Events of the next two weeks were to demonstrate the 
falsehood of this observation. 

“ Oil City Derrick, March 16, 1872. 

“ March 26, 1872; Oil City Derrick, March 27, 1872. 
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for the South Improvement Company, the court found the charge 
scurrilous enough to permit a suit for libel.** A correspondent for 
the Petroleum Centre Record went so far as to advocate complete 
social ostracism to squelch “the litter of little snakes spawned in 
this Region by the big Anaconda.”’** 

Though the Cleveland Leader of March 6 sneered that weeds 
were growing in the streets of Titusville since the céssation of busi- 
ness, unmistakable evidences pointed to the overwhelming success 
of the counter-attack. The railroads felt the pinch of the crude oil 
boycott and were visibly distressed. The Atlantic and Great West- 
ern, whose rails had been boycotted as early as February 29, re- 
stored its old rates, thereby openly breaking with the combine. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt of the New York Central frantically wired 
his agents to look for a face-saving way out of his agreement. The 
Jamestown and Franklin road, losing several thousand dollars 
daily, juggled its freight charges four times within a week. In Har- 
risburg, a free pipe bill was about to pass both Houses to the con- 
sternation of Tom Scott, whose Pennsylvania Railroad stood to lose 
most by this action. The Oil City Derrick gleefully reported that 
the feeling against the South Improvement Company had spread to 
Cleveland itself, where special police details had been set up to pre- 
vent recriminations by the 2,500 men who had been made jobless 
because of the activities of the ring and by those who had suffered 
losses amounting to some $150,000, when the great barrel factory 
of that city had filed a bankruptcy petition.‘ Peter H. Watson’s 
anxious offer, on behalf of the South Improvement Company, to 
compromise the existing difficulties fell on the deaf ears of the 
adamant independents, who refused flatly to recognize the ring as 
anything other than a combine bent on monopolizing the entire oil 
industry.*® 

The decisive break in the Oil War of 1872 came on March 12 
when, after days of hesitation and waiting, the Petroleum Refiners 
and Dealers Association of New York City openly threw in their 
lot with the independent interests of the Creek. This action was not 
entirely unexpected. On March 8, in correspondence to the editor 


“© Oil City Derrick, March 30, 1872. 

* March 19, 1872; Oil City Derrick, March 20, 1872. 
“ March 6, 1872. 

© Tarbell, History of Standard Oil Company, I, 76. 
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of the Titusville Herald, an anonymous writer asserted that he ex- 
pressed the views of the greater portion of the New York refiners: 


We in New York appreciate as fully as you can on the 
Creek, the importance of crushing in its inception this gi- 
gantic monopoly, and will be ready to co-operate with you 
when you have perfected your plans. You are in no more 
danger than we. The enemy strikes at the very vitals of 
the best part of the trade. There is no neutral group. It is 
either fight and win, or lay down and die. Which shall 
it be? 


The next day the New York Times openly reported the growing 
sentiment that “the interest of the New York refiners . . . is with 
the oil producers.” After they indignantly refused an invitation to 
meet with representatives of the South Improvement Company as 
individual refiners rather than in a group, the New York Associa- 
tion resolved that their interest was “not in sympathy . . . with 
the South Improvement Company or any system of railroad trans- 
portation rebate in freights or carrying charges.’’*® 

News that the full resources of the New York Association had 
been thrown into the fray reached the Oil Regions simultaneously 
with the tidings of a humiliating legislative reversal. On March 12, 
the state legislators passed a free pipe bill to which the underlings 
of Tom Scott carefully tacked the following proviso : 


Provided, that no line of pipe shall be laid, under the 
authority of this act, within five miles of the State line, for 
the purpose of carrying oil out of the State, and that the 
owners, producers, and shippers of all oil intended for 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and New York, using pipes laid 
under this act, shall give the preference to the lines of road 
traversing the greatest distance in this State, at the same 
rates of transportation.** 


The effect of this piece of legislative mockery was to prevent piped 
oil from moving out of the state and to restrict the right to employ 
competing lines of transportation. Headlines in the Derrick flayed 
this attempt to throttle the oil-producing interests : “We Have Met 
the Enemy and We Are Theirs,” “Our First Bull Run Battle,” 


“New York Times, March 12, 1872. 
“ New York Daily Tribune, March 18, 1872. 
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“Tom Scott’s ‘Free’ Pipe Bill—Producers ‘Free’ to Pipe Oil for the 
Pennsylvania Railway,” and “Companion Legislation for the South 
Improvement Company.”** The Titusville Herald sarcastically 
recommended that the legislature change the wordage of the en- 
actment to read: 


1. The privilege of laying pipe lines and building rail- 
roads is hereby declared free to everybody. 

2. Provided, that whoever builds a pipe line must per- 
mit Tom Scott to control the same. 

3. And provided that whoever builds a railroad, must, 
as soon as the same is finished, sell it out to Tom Scott, or 
have it confiscated.*® 


Waiting for the legislature to repeal the obnoxious proviso might 
have taken all summer. Now that the New York oil men had joined 
forces with the Producers’ Protective Association and the legisla- 
ture at Harrisburg had seen fit to laugh at their calamities, the situ- 
ation called for new stratagems. Since the tightened crude oil em- 
bargo showed the railroads to be the vulnerable link in the South 
Improvement chain, the independents concentrated all their efforts 
on cutting loose the railroad interests from the monopoly. Ex- 
posure of the role of the Erie road in Boss Tweed’s political skul- 
duggery in New York, the stench of the Crédit Mobilier scandal 
in the nation’s Capitol, and the current indictment of the price-fixing 
scheme with the South Improvement Company had turned the full 
force of public opinion against this tool of monopoly. Railroad men 
grew panicky as newspapers in Boston and New York informed 
their readers that the oil war could be reduced to a simple equation 
of a band of heroic liberty-lovers fighting the powerful foes repre- 
senting corporate monopoly and railroad extortion. Compromise 
with the refiners of the Creek provided the only way for the rail- 
roads to escape from under the whip-lash of popular scorn and the 
threat of a possible legislative investigation which they could ill 
afford. 


“March 14, 1872. Evidently the Titusville correspondent for the New 
York World failed to read the bill carefully. His dispatch bearing the date- 
line March 12 painted the legislative “victory” in such roseate terms that the 
headline caption read “Monopoly Defeated.” 

“ March 15, 1872. The article indicted Tom Scott’s legislative interference 
by mockingly recommending, among other proposals, that “no farmer will 
hereafter be allowed to sell eggs (except from Pennsylvania hens) until all 
the eggs of Tom Scott’s hens have been disposed of at his own price.’ 
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Ida M. Tarbell, in her monumental two-volume work, The His- 
tory of the Standard Oil Company, covered fully the negotiations 
of March 18-25, which resulted in the capitulation of the railroads.*° 
The committee of twelve representing the independents had too 
powerful a weapon in its crude oil blockade to accept anything other 
than the railroads’ complete repudiation of the special contract with 
the South Improvement Company. As early as the second day of 
the negotiations the independents felt certain that victory was within 
their grasp. In a telegram, dated March 19, and dispatched to the 
chairman of a mass meeting at Parker’s landing, the oil men voiced 
their confident optimism: 


The enemy is retreating but keeps firing from the rear 
though his body is hurt. The railroads are almost unani- 
mous in encouraging us in the belief that the roads will 
back out of contract, and are sure at least to give us fair, 
uniform and permanent rates. ... Don’t let any one sell the 
monopoly a barrel. The roads are feeling the pressure and 
are anxious to help us. Creek and New York refiners ar- 
ranged their differences this evening and are to make a 
united demand on the railroads Tuesday next.** 


On March 25, after twenty-nine days of battle, the oil war was 
over. The six-hour conference held at the Grand Opera House in 
New York City to resolve the differences between the railroad and 
the oil men was interrupted dramatically by John D. Rockefeller 
and Peter H. Watson, demanding a last minute hearing, but the 
committee of twelve refused to recognize or listen to a representa- 
tive of their hated adversary.®* In the end, the railroads agreed to 
restore their old charges on crude and refined oil and to transport 
all freight shipments upon “a basis of perfect equality to all ship- 
pers, producers and refiners, and that no rebates, drawbacks, or 
other arrangements of any character should be made or allowed.”** 
With the retreat of the railroads, the South Improvement Company 
collapsed ; its charter was revoked by the Pennsylvania legislature 
on April 2. The “Anaconda” was slain; the Oil Regions rejoiced 


*T, 89-94. 

5 Oil City Derrick, March 21, 1872. 

® This incident was described in detail the next day by a reporter for the 
New York Times. 

53 See Industrial Commission Report, p. 351, for text of the agreement. 
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in the rosy flush of victory; the nation heralded the collapse of a 
would-be monopoly. 

It is true that the triumph of the Creek was short-lived and that 
the economic stresses of the panic of 1873 gave John D. Rockefeller 
his opportunity to annex the oil area to his Standard domain. This 
fact, however, fails to taint the stirring picture of the events from 
February 26 to March 25, 1872, nor to minimize their grandeur. 
These twenty-nine hectic days demonstrated to the entire nation 
the strength of an enlightened public opinion against an omnivorous 
monopoly. Stimulated to a high pitch of martial spirit by their local 
press, the Oil Regions fought back with the enthusiasm of amateurs. 
Out of their midst emerged leaders displaying such qualities of 
craftiness, promptitude and boldness as to stamp themselves worthy 
foes of the impassive Rockefeller and the sanctimonious Watson. 
The Pittsburgh Gazette erred when it called the meetings of the 
producers “mere sensational assemblies run by small politicians.” 
This was no “tempest in a tea-pot” as the Pittsburgh Dispatch in- 
sisted or “useless excitement” as the Pittsburgh Chronicle main- 
tained.** Henry Demarest Lloyd came closest to the truth when he 
called the excitement “‘an uprising of the people, passionate but in- 
telligent and irresistible.”** Out of mass meetings, that for numbers 
in attendance and enthusiasm manifested were never equalled save 
during the early days of the Civil War, came the resolve of the little 
people to fight the giant monopoly. The immediate victory of an 
economic underdog through collective action gave all believers in 
individualism an inspiring impetus to seek out economic injustice 
and to array themselves squarely against special privileges. It mat- 
tered not whether oil would be refined in Titusville or Cleveland, 
Oil City or Pittsburgh, just so long as a monopoly control did not 
dictate the final choice. In this sense, the Oil War of 1872 must be 
viewed not merely as a local flurry but as an integral part in the 
traditional American struggle of the many against the few. 


* Quoted in Pittsburgh Leader, March 27, 1872. 
% Wealth Against Commonwealth, p. 57. 
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V. 21: February, 1948, 197-202. 

The Ephrata Martyrs Mirror, Past and Present, by Daniel R. 
Heatwole. The Mennonite Community, V. 3: No. 10, Octo- 
ber, 1949, 6-13. 

Our Postwar Population, by Roy Helton. Commonwealth, V. 2: 
No. 7, June, 1948, 26-28, 30. 

Western Pennsylvania the Military School of George Washington, 
by Alfred P. James. Western Pennsylvania Historical Maga- 
sine, V. 32: Nos. 1 & 2, March-June, 1949, 1-10. 

James Logan of Stenton, by Charles F. Jenkins. Germantowne 
Crier, V. 1: No. 3, September, 1949, 7-10. 

The Allegheny Democrat, 1833-1836, by James A. Kehl. Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, V. 31: Nos. 3 & 4, Sep- 
tember-December, 1948, 71-82. 

Pioneer Waterworks and Modern Comparisons, by Kenneth R. 
Landis. Pennsylvania Department of Internal Affairs Bul- 
letin, V. 17: No. 6, May, 1949, 7-11. 

Lebanon—The City and the County. Commonwealth, V. 3: No. 3, 
June, 1949, 2-11. 

The Story of Negro Mountain, by Arnett C. Lindsay. Negro His- 
tory Bulletin, V. 12: No. 7, 1949, 147-149, 167. 

College in the Nineties, by Horace M. Lippincott. General Maga- 
sine and Historical Chronicle, V. 51: Nos. 3 & 4, Summer, 
1949, 129-138. 

Making History Pay Off in Dividends for Future, by Wm. S. 
Livengood, Jr. Department of Internal Affairs Bulletin, 
V. 16: No. 12, November, 1948, 3-17. 
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A Hungarian Traveler in Pennsylvania, by John A. Lukacs. Penn- 
sylvania Magazine of History and Biography, V. 73: No. 1, 
January, 1949, 64-75. 

Pennsylvania—Leader in Medical Nutrition, by Pauline B. Mack. 
Commonwealth, V. 3: No. 4, August, 1949, 1-10. 

Early Welsh in Berks County, by John J. McKenna. Historical 
Review of Berks County, V. 15: No. 2, January, 1950, 179- 
186. 

Charles Demuth, by Mrs. John E. Malone. Lancaster County His- 
torical Society Papers, V. 52: 1948, 1-17. 

Early Maps of the Pennsylvania Oil Fields, by Ernest C. Miller. 
Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, V. 31: Nos. 
3 & 4, September-December, 1948, 115-118. 

Boyhood in the Red City, A Fragment of Autobiography, by S. 
Weir Mitchell. General Magazine and Historical Chronicle, 
V. 51: Nos. 3 & 4, Summer, 1949, 151-155. 

Lorimer Park in Montgomery County, by Edward Morrow. Old 
York Road Historical Society Bulletin, V. 12: November, 
1948, 23-30. 

The Mystery of the Dallas Papers, by Roy F. Nichols. Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine of History and Biography, V. 73: No. 3, 
July, 1949, 349-392; No. 4, October, 1949, 475-517. 

1949 Legislative Crop. Commonwealth, V. 3: No. 3, June, 1949, 
2-11. 

Northampton County, Profile of an American Community. Com- 
monwealth, V. 2: No. 2, January, 1948, 2-11, 16, 24-28. 

Parlor Town of the Susquehanna (Bloomsburg). Commonwealth, 
V. 2: No. 4, March, 1948, 2-12, 26-27. 

Captured by Indians, by Howard H. Peckham. American Heritage, 
V.1: No. 1, September, 1949, 14-15, 60. 

Pennsylvanians Early Developed Own Music. Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Internal Affairs Bulletin, V. 18: No. 1, De- 
cember, 1949, 28-32. 

Joseph Battin: Father of the Coal Breaker, by Edward Pinkowski. 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, V. 73: 
No. 3, July, 1949, 337-348. 

The Battle of Paoli, by Henry Pleasants, Jr. Pennsylvania Maga- 
rrr y History and Biography, V. 72: No. 1, January, 1948, 
44-53. 

Presidential Nominations Made in Pennsylvania, by Joseph G. 
Rayback. Commonwealth, V.2: No. 7, June, 1948, 6-9, 31. 

Reading and Berks County. Commonwealth, V.3: No. 6, December, 
1949, 2-13. 

James Wilson’s Theories of Punishment, by Homer T. Rosen- 
berger. Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
V. 73: No. 1, January, 1949, 45-63. 
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Philadelphia’s Influence on Pennsylvania Transportation Develop- 
ment, by Homer T. Rosenberger. Pennsylvania Department 
of Internal Affairs Bulletin, V. 17: No. 12, November, 
1949, 3-14. 

The Coming of Electricity to Snyder County, by William A. Russ, 
Jr. Snyder County Historical Society Bulletin, V. 3, No. 1, 
1948, 26-35. 

John Fulton Reynolds, by John F. R. Scott. Lancaster County His- 
torical Society Papers, V. 52: 1948, 21-34. 

County Fairs of Yesterday, by Elizabeth Smedley. Commonwealth, 
V.2: No. 7, June, 1948, 10-15, 31. 

County Legislation in Session of 1949, by Elizabeth Smedley. 
Pennsylvania Department of Internal Affairs Bulletin, V. 
17: No. 11, October, 1949, 10-20. 

Steel City Saga, Pittsburgh’s Early Years. U. S. Steel News, V. 
14: No. 3, July, 1949, 1-8. 

The Philadelphia Sojourn of Samuel Vaughan, by Sarah P. Stet- 
son. Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
V. 73: No. 4, October, 1949, 459-474. 

William Hamilton and His “Woodlands,” by Sarah P. Stetson. 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, V. 73: 
No. 1, January, 1949, 26-33. 

The Reading Country in the American Revolution, by S. K. 
Stevens. Reading Railroad Magazine, V. 14: No. 6, No- 
vember, 1949, 4-5, 18-19, 27. 

When Germantown Was the National Capital, by Leighton P. 
Stradley. The Philadelphia Forum, V. 28: No. 7, April, 
1949, 7-8. 

The Boones in Pennsylvania, by Isaac C. Sutton. Historical Review 
of Berks County, V. 14: No. 3, 1949, 74-76. 

General John Borrows, by Lewis E. Theiss. Northumberland 
County Historical Society Proceedings, V. 12: 1942, 59-76. 

Early Private Schools of Schuylkill County, by Augusta D. 
Thomas. Historical Society of Schuylkill County Publica- 
tions, V. 6: No. 2, 1950, 61-74. 

Toward a New Era in Pennsylvania Public Health. Common- 
wealth, V. 3: No. 1, February, 1949, 1-48. 

The Mystery of Pennsylvania’s Royal Charter, by Nicholas B. 
Wainwright. Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy, V. 73: No. 4, October, 1949, 415-428. 

Scull and Heap’s East Prospect of Philadelphia, by Nicholas B. 
Wainwright. Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy, V. 73: No. 1, January, 1949, 16-25. 

Henry Ernest Muhlenberg, by Paul A. W. Wallace. American 
Philosophical Society Library Bulletin, V. 92: No. 2, May, 

1948, 107-110. 
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The Lincolns of Berks County, by Louis A. Warren. Historical 
Review of Berks County, V. 14: No. 3, April, 1949, 83-85. 

Aaronsburg, A Study in Religious Toleration, by Jerome Wein- 
stein. American Heritage, V. 1: No. 1, September, 1949, 
12-13, 60. 

John Jenkins, the Judge and the Colonel, by William J. Wilcox. 
Wyoming Commemorative Association Proceedings, July, 
1949, 7-18. 

The Pennsylvania Rifle, by Norman B. Wilkinson. Pennsylvania 
Game News, V. 20: No. 7, October, 1949, 3-5, 26. 

Schuylkill Canal, Pioneer in Water Transport, by H. C. Wilson. 
Pennsylvania Department of Internal Affairs Bulletin, V. 
18: No. 2, January, 1950, 8-15; No. 3, February, 1950, 11- 
16, 31. 

Joshua Fisher’s “Chart of Delaware Bay and River,” by Lawrence 
C. Wroth. Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy, V. 74: No. 1, January, 1950, 90-109. 


II. Books AND PAMPHLETS OF INTEREST TO PENNSYLVANIANS 


Of Long Ago, by Mary E. Bakewell. Pittsburgh: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1949. Memoirs of Pittsburgh of the late 
1800’s told in gracious style. 

Warren County Review of Its Historical-Political-Social Develop- 
ment, 1739-1950, by H. L. Blair. Warren, Pennsylvania: 
H. L. Blair, 1950. 38 p. 

Boalsburg, An American Village, Birthplace of Memorial Day. 
Boalsburg, Pennsylvania: Boalsburg Fire Company, 1949. 
36 p. 

The Aiianiisobiaii of Civil Service in Cities of the Third Class in 
Pennsylvania, by Alfred H. Cope. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania, Doctoral Thesis, 1948. Microfilm. 

Greater Pittsburgh in the Panic of 1873, by George L. Davis. Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Master’s Thesis, 1948. 108 p. 

George Washington Crossed Here: Christmas Night—1776, by 
Ann H. Hutton. Philadelphia: Dorrance, 1948, 71 p. A 
graphic account of the events that preceded the battle of 
Trenton. 

The “English Church” in Carlisle, by Merkel Landis. Carlisle: 
Hamilton Library Association, 1949. 16 p. 

Abington Friends Meeting and School: 1682-1949, by Horace M. 
Lippincott. Philadelphia: Privately printed, 1949. An ac- 
count in familiar vein of the life of a typical early American 
community woven about the history of Quaker institutions. 

A Narrative of Chestnut-Hill, Philadelphia ..., by Horace M. 
Lippincott. Philadelphia: Old York Road Publishing Co., 
1948, 190 p. The chronicle of a neighborhood picturing its 
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personalities, institutions, landmarks, attitudes and athletics, 
drawn from a rich background of intimate knowledge. 

A History of the Octoraro Farmers Club, 1856-1946, Edited by 
Sanders P. McComsey. Manheim, Pennsylvania: Sentinel 
Printing House, 227 p. 

Memoirs of a Rose Man: Tales from Breeze Hill, by J. Horace 
McFarland. Emmaus, Pennsylvania: Rodale Press, 1949. 
144 p. A posthumous volume by a gardening enthusiast who 
did much to bring beauty into many of America’s urban 
centers. 

The Rise of an Iron Community: An Economic History of Lebanon 
County, Pennsylvania from 1740 to 1865, by Frederic K. 
Miller. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, Doctoral 
Thesis, 1948. 

The Most Reverend Francis Patrick Kenrick, Third Bishop of 
Philadelphia, 1830-1851, by Hugh J. Nolan. Philadelphia: 
American Catholic Historical Society, 1948. 522 p. 

Pennsylvania's Industrial Economy; An Outline of Trends and 
Strategic Factors, 1929-1947. Harrisburg: Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, Report of the Joint State Government Com- 
mission, 1949. 41 p. 

The Building of the Pennsylvania Canal, 1826-1834, by Elizabeth 
M. Pratt. New York: Columbia University, Master’s Thesis, 
1949, 92 p. 

The Building of Perry’s Fleet on Lake Erie, 1812-1813, by Max 
Rosenberg. Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh, Master’s 
Thesis, 1948. 86 p. 

History of Sharpsville, Pennsylvania. Sharpsville, Pa.: Sharpsville 
Diamond Jubilee, 1949. 36 p. 

History of Mifflin County Schools, by E. E. Sipe. Lewistown, 
Pennsylvania: Mifflin County Historical Society, 1950. 24 p. 

State Sources of Information Relating to Pennsylvania Local Gov- 
ernment, by Elizabeth Smedley. Harrisburg: Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, Department of Internal Affairs, Bu- 
reau of Municipal Affairs, 1949. 61 p. 

Agnes Repplier, by George S. Stokes. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1949. 274 p. A very readable biography 
of Philadelphia’s outstanding essayist. 

Pennsylvania Folk-Art; an Interpretation, by John J. Stoudt. 
Allentown, Pennsylvania: Schlecter’s, 1948. 402 p. A com- 


plete revision of the author’s Consider the Lilies, published 
in 1937. 








NEWS AND COMMENT 


By Donatp H. Kent 
Associate State Historian 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


N INVITATION kindly extended by the Historical Society 
of Berks County to hold the annual meeting in Reading, with 
the society acting as host, has been accepted by the council. The 
date for the meeting has not been set, but it undoubtedly will be in 
early October. Committees have not been appointed but action 
will be taken on these matters in the near future. Tentative plans 
include the possibility of serving a typically Pennsylvania Dutch- 
style dinner. Considerable stress will be placed upon the history of 
the region in which the meeting is held. Suggestions as to speakers 
will be very welcome and may be sent directly to the president, to 
be referred to the program committee when its membership is 
completed. 

The attention of Association members is called to the annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies on 
Wednesday, May 3, in Harrisburg, with headquarters at the Penn- 
Harris. Should business at hand justify it, a brief meeting of 
the Association council will be held late that afternoon, following 
the Federation sessions. In years past, the Federation meeting has 
served as an occasion for bringing many Association members to 
Harrisburg in a semi-joint meeting of the two bodies. It is hoped 
that this practice will continue this spring.—S. K. S. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


At the meeting of the Adams County Historical Society on Janu- 
ary 3, W. W. Eisenhart spoke on the school history of the county. 
Much of this material will appear as the chapter on education in 
the History of Adams County which is to be published this year. 
On February 7, Dr. Henry Stewart spoke on “The Town Meeting 
in Southern Pennsylvania.” The Adams County society now has 
a total of 116 members. 
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Donald Radcliffe Shenton is the new editor of The Historical 
Review of Berks County, quarterly magazine of the Historical 
Society of Berks County. He succeeds Dr. Milton W. Hamilton, 
who maintained this magazine as one of the outstanding local his- 
torical periodicals of the country. The January, 1950 issue, with 
articles by Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace on Anna Maria Muhlenberg 
and her children, by J. Bennett Nolan on the Goethe anniversary, 
and other excellent features, indicates that the previous high stand- 
ards will be equalled, if not excelled. 

On February 21, the Berks County society, together with the 
D.A.R. and the S.A.R., held the annual Washington Dinner at 
the Berkshire Hotel. Dr. William Fink was the speaker on this 
occasion. The meeting on March 10 was devoted to a lecture on 
“Fracturs,” by Donald Shelley, assistant director of the Reading 
Public Mzseum and Art Gallery. 


Leo A. Wilt, the energetic president of the Bradford County 
Historical Society, is teaching a course in the county’s history, un- 
der the extension education program of the Department of Public 
Instruction. Some of the sessions are held in the Towanda high 
school, others in the historical building. Other historical societies 
may be interested to know that such adult education courses may 
be undertaken by any school board, if a minimum of fifteen per- 
sons register for the course, and if a certified teacher can be found 
to teach them. Details may be obtained from A. W. Castle, Chief, 
Extension Education, Department of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg. 


The Centre County Historical Society has been active in the 
celebration of the 150th anniversary of the founding of that county. 
Plans for the observance were made at a meeting in Bellefonte on 
January 10, under the leadership of Dr. Philip S. Klein, the presi- 
dent of the society. Short articles reviewing the history of the various 
communities throughout the county were prepared and published 
in county newspapers. The public schools were asked to co-operate 
in preparing displays and pictorial features, and radio programs 
were planned. The celebration was climaxed by a banquet in the 
Penn Belle Hotel, Bellefonte, on February 14. Dr. S. K. Stevens, 
state historian, was the principal speaker. 
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On February 21, the Chester County Historical Society was 
addressed by Dr. Charles W. Heathcote, whose subject was 
“LaFayette, Valley Forge and Chester County.” 


The Clinton County Historical Society met on January 10, in 
the Ross Library at Lock Haven, for a program on the transporta- 
tion history of the county. George F. Hess, the main speaker, car- 
ried the story from pioneer days to the air age. Mrs. Sidney D. 
Furst gave some comments on the difficulties of transportation in 
the early days. The society also received a report on the work 
of a Williamsport tree expert, R. K. Falberg, in feeding and 
pruning the historic Tiadaghton Elm. Mr. Falberg spent four 
week-ends in caring for the famous tree, and his work was highly 
commended by the society. 


Homer L. Kreider was re-elected president of the Historical 
Society of Dauphin County, at the annual meeting on January 16. 
The new secretary of the society is A. M. Hamer, Jr. Other 
officers re-elected include Lester M. Itterly, first vice-president ; 
Judge J. Paul Rupp, second vice-president; and Fred Molton, 
treasurer. The program featured an illustrated lecture on “Trees 
of Dauphin County,” by Ralph E. Chamberlin, assistant chief 
of the Division of Forest Management, Department of Forests 
and Waters. On Monday, February 13, the society held its annual 
open house program in observance of Lincoln’s birthday. Visitors 
were conducted on tours of the John Harris Mansion by society 
members, and tea was served. 


The Delaware County Historical Society this year will regain 
the complete use of its headquarters in the 226-year-old courthouse 
on Market Street in Chester. For the past eight years the first 
floor of the stone building has been occupied by traffic police, an 
arrangement which began as a temporary wartime measure. The 
building was erected in 1724, and was the Chester County court- 
house until 1788, when it was sold to a private owner. When Dela- 
ware County was created, the building was again used as a court- 
house, in November, 1789. It remained the county courthouse 
until 1851, when the county seat was moved to Media. Then it 
became the town hall, and later the Chester City Hall, until 1918 
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when the present city hall was opened. In 1920 the late Governor 
William C. Sproul offered to restore the building to its original 
condition, subject to an agreement that the city maintain it as an 
historical building for the use of the society. More than $40,000 
was spent for the restoration. The first floor will now be returned 
to its original condition with the old stone floor again in full view 
and the historical exhibits once more in place.. During the past 
eight years, the society continued to use the second floor. 


The Historical Society of Frankford held its forty-fifth annual 
meeting on Tuesday evening, January 31. Harry S. Donat pre- 
sented an illustrated lecture, “Let Me Show You Frankford in the 
Year 1905.” The society’s secretary, Miss Caroline W. Smedley, 
gave a brief review of the year’s activities. The society this year 
is offering prizes to high school students for the six best essays 
of historical interest to Northeast Philadelphia. The topic is con- 
cerned with industrial history, and the society is arranging for 
letters of introduction to plant executives to be given students en- 
gaged in this research. The essays must be submitted to the special 
committee by the first of April. 


The campaign of the Germantown Historical Society to pre- 
serve historic Market Square and to restore it to its original 
colonial appearance indicates how strong an interest in matters 
historical exists in that community. The historical society objected 
to the proposal to tear down the Bringhurst and Armat Houses, 
to permit expansion of the facilities of the Germantown Savings 
Fund Society. The bank, in its rejoinder, promised that its new 
construction would be in keeping with the colonial style of the 
square. Further, the historical society proposed that the Civil 
War monument in the square be moved to another location, arous- 
ing heated protests from the Sons of the Union Veterans of the 
Civil War. Neither matter appears yet to have been decided, but, 
whatever happens, the controversy is evidence of an active his- 
torical society adequately performing its function in the com- 
munity. 


The Historical and Genealogical Society of Indiana County, 
of which Mrs. Frances Strong Helman is president, is making 
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plans for a county history for the use of junior high school 
students. The committee on publications recently met in the home 
of its chairman, Mrs. Donald B. Shank, to discuss the outline of 
the book and to plan for the selection of material. The work is to 
be completed in time so that it may be used as a reference in the 
annual contest on county history which is sponsored by the society. 


The Keystonians, of Harrisburg and vicinity, continue to hold 
their interesting monthly dinner meetings. On January 12, Charles 
H. Linde spoke on the life of Benjamin Franklin. The society 
observed its annual ladies’ night on February 16, when Mrs. 
Lenore Flower, of Carlisle, was the speaker of the occasion. Her 
subject was the 200th birthday of Cumberland County. 


An entertaining paper on “Andrew Ellicott, Surveyor of the 
Nation’s Capital,” was given by M. Luther Heisey at the January 
6 meeting of the Lancaster County Historical Society. The Lan- 
caster Sunday News made it a feature story. Mr. Heisey pointed 
out that, while Major Pierre L’Enfant usually gets the credit for 
the plan of Washington, D. C., it was Andrew Ellicott who drew 
the final plan after L’Enfant’s dismissal, and it was he who made 
the actual surveys of the ground. He lived in Lancaster while 
Secretary of the State Land Office. On February 3, the Lancaster 
County society was addressed by Miss Elizabeth Clarke Kieffer, 
on “A Lancaster Boy’s View of the Civil War”; and on March 3, 
Edwin B. Searles related the history of the Pirates Club. 


The winter meeting of the Lehigh County Historical Society was 
held in Allentown on Saturday evening, January 20. More than 
180 members and guests heard Rev. Luther N. Schaffer of Holy 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Northampton, speak on the superstitions 
of the Pennsylvania Germans. Music and recitations in the dialect 
were provided by a group of young ladies from the Allentown 
High School Department of Speech and Dramatics. Dr. E. M. 
Fogel, who served the society for many years as treasurer, died on 
December 16, and Herbert B. Wagner has been chosen to fill the 
vacancy until the annual meeting in April. Lloyd W. Wieder was 
named to the vacancy on the Executive Committee caused by the 
promotion of Mr. Wagner. 

In February, the Lehigh County Historical Society assisted 
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H. Leh and Company in the celebration of the centennial of that 
Allentown department store. Several hundred articles representing 
the community and its educational and social life during the hun- 
dred years were loaned by the society for display on the second 
floor of the new Seventh-Street addition to the store for the two 
weeks of the celebration. The society was featured in the store’s 
extensive advertising, and thus gained invaluable publicity. 


The Lycoming Historical Society continues its regular monthly 
meetings at the Women’s Club in Williamsport. On January 19, 
Lewis W. Bluemle spoke on “Pine Creek Episodes,” relating an 
interesting assemblage of facts and figures about this historic 
stream. On February 16, the speaker was Samuel Laidacker, of 
Bristol, Pennsylvania, who is associated with the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries, New York City. His topic, “Historic China,” was illus- 
trated with several specimens. Members were invited to bring their 
own china with them, so that Mr. Laidacker might discuss the 
various periods represented. 


The annual meeting of the Mercer County Historical Society 
was held on January 14, at Mercer. All the officers were re-elected, 
with Morgan Barnes continuing as honorary president and Orvis 
Anderson as president. Miss Henrietta Magoffin, Mercer, and 
T. S. Hodge, Greenville, were added to the executive committee. 
The society has recently received large cabinet-size photographs 
of the Bigler governors, and other Bigler mementoes. These were 
exhibited and discussed at the meeting. 


The Mifflin County Historical Society has just published in 
booklet form a History of Mifflin County Schools, by E. E. Sipe, 
county superintendent of schools for the past twenty years. This 
booklet is available to all dues-paying members of the society; 
additional copies may be purchased at fifty cents each. The booklet 
has been published by the society “to foster an appreciation of 
public education as a primary element of true democracy,” and is 
one of a series of such booklets on county history issued by the 
organization. 

The Mifflin County society met on January 23, in their quarters 
in the Lewistown municipal building, and were addressed by Dr. 
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S. K. Stevens on the history of the Pennsylvania canals. The next 
meeting was held on March 27, when the students of the McVey- 
town-Oliver High School presented a program on the history of 
the sand industry in that part of Mifflin County. 


The annual dinner meeting of the Monroe County Historical 
Society was held on January 19, in the Penn Stroud Hotel, 
Stroudsburg. Dr. LeRoy J. Koehler, head of the social studies 
department of the State Teachers College, delivered an address 
on “The History of Monroe County During the Civil War.” This 
was based on his book of the same title which has just been pub- 
lished with the co-operation of the society and of the Monroe 
County Commissioners. 


The Historical Society of Montgomery County held its annual 
meeting in the society building on February 22. Two speakers 
appeared on the program. Kirke Bryan discussed the “Diary of 
Charles A. Baer, Norristown, 1862-1865.” Mr. Baer was the pastor 
of Trinity Lutheran Church, and his diary is an important record 
of Norristown. President Judge Harold G. Knight then spoke on 
“The Indians of the Upper Perkiomen Valley.” The judge has 
for many years been collecting Indian specimens in that area, and 
his talk was illustrated by exhibits. The society has distributed 
announcements of its fourteenth annual prize essay contest. This 
year the competition is open not only to students in all public 
senior high schools but also to the students in the corresponding 
grades of all private and parochial schools in Montgomery County. 


The Muncy Historical Society has placed on display in its 
museum an old-fashioned, hand-operated apparatus for reboring 
and rifling gun-barrels in the colonial period. It was loaned to the 
society by Louis Gansel, of Picture Rocks. Description and oper- 
ation of the machinery were features of the recent meeting of the 
society. The apparatus was once used in Wintermute’s fort, in the 
Wyoming valley. 


Dr. Edwin B. Coddington, professor of history at Lafayette 
College, was re-elected president of the Northampton County 
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Historical and Genealogical Society at its annual meeting on 
February 3. All the other officers were also re-elected. Dr. Codding- 
ton reviewed the society’s accomplishments during the year, espe- 
cially mentioning the renovation of its building at South Fourth and 
Ferry Streets. Rev. George A. Creitz, pastor of the First Evan- 
gelical-Reformed Church, spoke on the aed! left to our state 
by its founder William Penn. 


The forty-third annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Historical Societies will be held in Harrisburg on Wednesday, 
May 3, 1950. Headquarters, as usual, will be at the Penn-Harris 
Hotel. Registration will be held at 9:30 and sessions will open at 
10 A. M. The meeting will be concluded in the late afternoon. 
Dr. S. K. Stevens, executive secretary of the Federation, expresses 
the hope that every member society will endeavor to send one or 
more delegates. A program of very great interest to historical 
society members is being planned. 


The Pennsylvania Folk Lore Society held a dinner meeting in 
the William Penn Hotel, Harrisburg, on February 2, in honor of 
the achievements of Mrs. Mary B. Bush Hauck, director of the 
annual folklore festivals in the capital city for the past thirteen 
years. The speakers included Dr. S. K. Stevens, state historian ; 
Dr. I. D. App, superintendent of Dauphin County schools ; Dr. M. 
Claude Rosenberry, chief of music education in the Department 
of Public Instruction; and Col. Henry W. Shoemaker, state folk- 
lorist, and president of the society. The Folk Lore society has also 
announced plans for the formation of branch societies, to facilitate 
the gathering of folklore materials from every part of the state. 
Colonel Shoemaker has said, “It is amazing to think of the amount 
of uncollected folk material that will be lost unless some effort of 
this kind is made.” 


The Pottstown Historical Society held its regular winter meet- 
ing in the Science Library of the Hill School on January 30. Dr. 
Elmer E. S. Johnson spoke on “The Contribution of the Schwenk- 
felders to the Culture of Pennsylvania.” An exhibit of material 
from the Schwenkfelder Museum at Pennsburg illustrated the 
lecture. 
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The Historical Society of Schuylkill County has just issued the 
latest number of its publications series (Volume VI, No. 2), con- 
taining four articles on various phases of local history. 


On February 25, the Susquehanna County Historical Society, 
meeting at Montrose, was addressed by Leo J. Wilt, president of 
the Bradford County Historical Society, on the two famous con- 
gressmen from the old twelfth district—Galusha Grow and David 
Wilmot. 


Rev. John Robbins Hart, president of the Valley Forge His- 
torical Society, announces that extensive plans have been made for 
the national dogwood festival on May 6, from 11 A. M. to9 P. M. 
Among the features will be a carillon concert by Robert Klein- 
schmidt, one of the most noted carilloneurs of the country. The 
final plans for the new museum building are now being formulated. 


The Washington County Historical Society celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary on February 11, in the LeMoyne House, home of the 
society. On this occasion the dining-room, which has been reno- 
vated and furnished in colonial style, was opened to public view. 
Mrs. Frank M. Wallace, vice-president, spoke on the history of the 
society, which was founded in 1900. It first occupied a large room 
on the third floor of the courthouse, but in 1944 moved to the his- 
toric LeMoyne House, which had been willed to the organization 
by Mrs. George W. Reed, the last of Dr. LeMoyne’s children. All 
of the officers were re-elected, including Earle R. Forrest, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Wallace, vice-president; and Miss Nell Pickett, 
treasurer. 


At the meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, on February 25, at 2:30 P. M., Philip K. Herr, Esq., dis- 
cussed the various theories and hypotheses regarding the legends 
of “The Lost Atlantis.” The original drawings for a book on 
Atlantis, by the late Andrey Avinoff, of the Carnegie Museum, 
were loaned for display on this occasion by Rev. Nicholas Pet- 
kovich, assistant minister of Calvary Episcopal Church. 


Dr. Alfred L. Shoemaker, of Franklin and Marshall College, 
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Lancaster, was guest speaker at the annual meeting of the His- 
torical Society of York County, on January 11, in the county court- 
house. His topic was Pennsylvania Dutch folklore. President Judge 
Ray P. Sherwood was re-elected president of the society. Other 
officers include George Hay Kain, vice-president; William E. 
Emenheiser, secretary ; and Landon C. Reisinger, treasurer. 

John Lowry Ruth was unanimously elected director of the His- 
torical Society of York County at a meeting of the board of trustees 
on February 24. He succeeds Henry J. Young, who resigned on 
December 31 after serving in the directorship for twelve years. 
Mr. Ruth is presently editor of Timepiece, an horological publi- 
cation of the American Clock and Watch Foundation, and is 
associated with many historical, genealogical and patriotic societies. 
He was once trust officer and later president of the Lancaster Trust 
Company, and a former trustee of Franklin and Marshall College. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


The number of historical feature articles, historical columns, 
and historical news items in the newspapers of the state appears 
to be continually on the increase, judging by the volume of clip- 
pings we have received. This reflects the growing popular interest 
in state and local history, for editors are alert to what the public 
wants to read. Many articles seem to have been done on the 
initiative of local historical societies, but often editors publish such 
features on their own volition. Here are a few outstanding ex- 
amples: The Lancaster Sunday News had a full-page pictorial 
feature on the 200-year-old ironmasters’ mansion at Cornwall, now 
a Methodist Church Home; an article on the first commercial test 
of the telegraph in Lancaster; and one on Lincoln’s associations 
with Lancaster. The Quakertown Free Press has published a series 
of brief historical sketches, as well as an article by Helen Papash- 
vily, “The Town I Like—Quakertown,” which originally appeared 
in the Lincoln-Mercury Times. Both the Chester Times and the 
Ardmore Main Line Times have run excellent series of articles on 
the historical sites in their respective areas, with many fine illustra- 
tions. Walter Jack continues his interesting historical column in the 
Erie Daily Times, while Scoop Coates’ column in the Beaver Falls 
News Tribune often deals with matters of local history. The Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin has a regular column, “Answers to 
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Queries,” of an historical nature. Other newspapers from which 
clippings of an historical nature have come to hand include: the 
Kennett News and Advertiser, the York Dispatch, the Jenkintown 
Times Chronicle, the McKeesport Daily News, the Media News, 
the Sewickley Herald, the Scranton Times, the Phoenixville Daily 
Republican and the Gettysburg Times. 


The Philadelphia Suburban Water Company has been publish- 
ing a series of advertisements with the theme, “Your Historical 
Heritage.” It features such topics as the Hot Water Rebellion, the 
Darby Ram, early fire-fighting apparatus of the Darby Fire Com- 
pany No. 1, and the early witchcraft trial where William Penn’s 
common sense prevented the hysteria of a witch hunt. 


The New York State Historical Association is making plans for 
its 1950 Seminars on American Culture, at Cooperstown, New 
York. This year two separate sessions, each a week in length, will 
be held, July 2-8 and July 9-15. Information may be obtained from 
Louis C. Jones, Director, New York Historical Association, Coop- 
erstown, N. Y. 


Many historical societies and museums have in their collections 
old hand printing presses, used by the first printer in the county, 
or on which was printed the first local newspapers. Often such 
presses do not bear a name plate or other identification. Mr. Ralph 
Green, 332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois, has for 
years made a hobby of gathering information about these old 
presses, and would be very much pleased to supply data about any 
press. Write him, giving a brief description of the press, and en- 
closing a picture, if available. 


In his study of early Pennsylvania literature, E. Gordon Alderfer 
is seeking information on the “lost” philosophical writings of James 
Logan (“The Duties of Man,” “Essays on Languages and the 
British Antiquities,” and “Defence of Aristotle and the Ancient 
Philosophers” ). He would appreciate help or suggestions from other 
scholars. 


The Drake Museum, Drake Well Memorial Park, has received 
about thirty documents relating to Colonel Edwin L. Drake and 
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his family. Dr. Paul H. Giddens, the curator, states that the docu- 
ments were donated by Mrs. E. Rose Carver, of Nashua, New 
Hampshire, a granddaughter of Drake, and that they include letters 
written by Drake, deeds to property, stock certificates and the like. 
The park is under the administration of the Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission. 


The Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been holding a series of monthly manuscript seminars, devoted to 
an examination of its collections. At each session a particular collec- 
tion is studied, manuscripts are described and an account of their 
acquisition is given. Examples are displayed so that all may have a 
look at the manuscripts. The January 10 meeting was devoted to 
Civil War manuscripts. 


A recent issue of Commonwealth Magazine reviewed the his- 


tory, industries, places of interest, and educational institutions of 
Berks County. 


Dr. John S. Duss, oldest living member of the famous Harmony 
Society, celebrated his ninetieth birthday at the Great House, Old 
Economy, on February 22. Despite his years, Dr. Duss still takes 
an active part in the restoration work at this property of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission. He serves on the 
advisory board of the property, and aids in the identifying and 
restoring of the priceless museum pieces at Old Economy. On his 
birthday, coffee and cake were served to all visitors at the Great 
House, and an “old timers” party was held in the evening. 


The Conservation Society of York County has begun a campaign 
to raise a fund of $10,000 for the restoration of Codorus furnace 
and forge, in Hellam township. It has already raised money for the 
purchase of the tract, and the deed was registered late in February. 
This early American ironworks is credited with making some of 
the munitions for the Revolutionary army. A bill providing for its 
acquisition by the state was vetoed last year on the grounds that 
it was primarily of local historical significance. The work of the 
Conservation Society in thus seeking through local action to pre- 
serve a landmark of York County’s early industries is to be com- 
mended, and it is to be hoped that their campaign will be successful. 
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The publishers of the Harrisburg Patriot and Evening News 
have presented a nearly complete file of the Patriot and its predeces- 
sors, going back to 1830, to the Pennsylvania State College Library. 
Dr. S. K. Stevens, through whose co-operation the gift was made 
possible, said that this file “is one of the most valuable in the state 
in terms of its complete coverage of political and other develop- 
ments centering at the capital. There is only one other complete 
file and that is located in the State Library. Only scattered issues are 
available elsewhere.” The file will be kept up-to-date at five-year 
intervals, so that the college library will have a continuing record 
of state affairs. 


“Some Aspects of Early Railroad Transportation in Pennsyl- 
vania,” the address of Dr. R. W. Brown, president of the Reading 
Company, delivered at the October meeting of the Association, is 
now available in pamphlet form, and may be obtained either from 
the Reading Company or from the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission office. 


Announcement was made on February 27, of the names of 
trustees who have been elected and will shortly organize the new Na- 
tional Trust for Historic Preservation. The congressional charter 
created “a charitable, educational and non-profit corporation, to be 
known as the National Trust for Historic Preservation in the 
United States.” The Attorney General, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and the Director of the National Gallery of Art are ex-officio 
trustees. Additional trustees elected by the Executive Board of the 
National Council for Historic Sites and Buildings include former 
President Herbert Hoover ; General George C. Marshall, President 
and Chairman of the Board of Governors of the American Red 
Cross; Winthrop W. Aldrich, Chairman of the Board of the Chase 
National Bank of New York; Eugene R. Black, President of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction; Harry A. Bullis, Chair- 
man of the Board of General Mills, Inc.; Mrs. Francis B. Crownin- 
shield, Boston, a leader in historic preservation ; George McAneny, 
New York, President of the American Scenic and Preservation 
Society ; Major General U. S. Grant, 3rd, President of the National 
Council for Historic Sites and Buildings; John Nicholas Brown, 
former Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air; H. Alexander 
Smith, Jr., attorney, Baltimore, Maryland; Horace M. Albright, 
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President of the U. S. Potash Company and former Director of 
the National Park Service; and Charles Sumner Bird, chairman 
of the standing committee of the Trustees of Public Reservations 
in Massachusetts, and the only American member of the Council 
of the British National Trust. 

Headquarters of the two closely-affiliated organizations, the Na- 
tional Trust for Historic Preservation and the National Council for 
Historical Sites and Buildings, will be in the Octagon House at 18th 
Street and New York Avenue, Washington, D. C. The quarters 
were made available by the American Institute of Architects, a 
constituent member of the Council. 


The American University School of Social Science and Public 
Affairs will offer three specialized courses for summer study which 
will be of interest to historians and historical societies. They are 
open to graduate students, to undergraduates with sufficient aca- 
demic background, and to seriously interested persons who do 
not wish to receive credit. From June 12 to July 7, 1950, a course 
in the preservation and administration of archives will be offered 
in co-operation with the National Archives, the Library of Con- 
gress and the Maryland Hall of Records. From June 12 to 30, 
there will be a course in the preservation and interpretation of his- 
toric sites and buildings, with the co-operation of The National 
Park Service and Colonial Williamsburg, Inc. A course in genea- 
logical research will be offered during the same period in co-opera- 
tion with the National Archives and under the sponsorship of the 
American Society of Genealogists. Details and application blanks 
may be obtained from the Office of the Director, 1901 F Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The Wellsboro Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, at its meeting of February 11, was addressed by 
Charles G. Webb, Esq., president of the Tioga County Historical 
Society and a member of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission. Mr. Webb spoke on the early history of the county. 


The latest publication of the Pennsylvania Historical and Mu- 
seum Commission, Republicans and Federalists in Pennsylvania, 
1790-1801, by Dr. Harry M. Tinkcom, is now off the press. This 
study of the political history of the State during the formative years 
of the nation’s first two great political parties continues the series 
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which was begun with the publication of Dr. Robert L. Brunhouse’s 
Counter Revolution in Pennsylvania, 1776-1790. 


The Historical Society of Michigan has adopted an associate 
membership plan, under which the members of local historical so- 
cieties accepting the plan become associate members of the state 
society. Associate members are entitled to receive any of the ma- 
terial sent out to regular members, but they do not vote or pay dues 
in the Historical Society of Michigan. They may become voters in 
the state society by paying dues through the local societies. The 
Detroit Historical Society, with more than 2,000 members, recently 
accepted the plan. 


The first issue of The Galleon, bulletin of the Society for Colonial 
History, calls attention to the formation of this new organization 
for “the study of colonial life in the Americas, the formative period 
when the cultures of the Old World became the bases for social 
and political advance in the New.” Arthur C. Parker, of Naples, 
New York, is the president. 


The third annual Maple Festival at Meyersdale, Somerset 
County, on March 24 and 25, featured a colorful historical pageant 
on the history of Somerset County. The four episodes of the 
pageant depicted the discovery of maple sirup and sugar, George 
Washington’s visit to Turkeyfoot, the farmer in Somerset County, 
and Somerset County in the early 1900's. 


The historical collections of the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission include microfilm of many of the representa- 
tive newspapers of the state. Thirty-nine volumes of the McKean 
County Miner and related papers were recently filmed, with the 
co-operation of the McKean County Historical Society. The Craw- 
ford County Historical Society also co-operated in the filming of 
the famous Crawford Weekly Messenger, oldest newspaper in 
northwestern Pennsylvania, and arrangements have recently been 
concluded with the Erie Public Library and with Lehigh University 
for the filming of almost complete runs of the Erie Observer and the 
Erie Gazette. These are but a few examples of the way in which 
the newspaper collection of the Commission is being built up. A 
complete listing of the newspaper microfilms has been prepared by 
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Mrs. Martha Curtis, junior archivist, who was lent to the Historical 
Division for this purpose by Henry H. Eddy, state records officer. 
It is hoped that this list can be published. 


History News, the mimeographed bulletin for the members of the 
American Association for State and Local History, now appears 
monthly instead of every two months. It features current news on 
historical society activity throughout the nation, and an interesting 
section called “Shop Talk, Helpful Hints for Harassed Historians.” 
The January, 1950 bulletin, for example, gave complete directions 
for cutting mats for mounting pictures or documents. 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association will hold its 43rd 
annual meeting in Oklahoma City on April 20-22. An interesting 
and varied set of papers will be presented, the results of research 
activities in many fields of American history. Dr. Paul H. Giddens, 
Professor of History at Allegheny College and Curator of Drake 
Well Park, will preside over a special section meeting on the his- 
tory of the petroleum industry. 


The Brandywine Battlefield Park Commission has purchased 
fifty acres of land containing the ruins of Washington’s headquar- 
ters. J. Truman Swing, secretary of the commission, announces 
that, after the land is cleared of debris and undergrowth, it will be 
opened to the public about the first of July. When funds are avail- 
able, the building will be restored as nearly as possible to its condi- 
tion on the eve of the battle, September 11, 1777. The commission 
is inviting citizens of Chester and Delaware counties to assist it 
in securing authentic mementoes of the battle, or chronologically 
accurate antiques, for use in the restoration. 


Pennsylvania history and folklore suffered a great loss in the 
death of Dr. Harvey Bassler and Dr. Rudolf P. Hommel, as the 
result of an automobile accident on March 14. Dr. Bassler’s enthu- 
siastic interest in local historical activities, and particularly in the 
Pennsylvania Dutch Folklore Center at Franklin and Marshall 
College, is well-known. Doctor Hommel was at one time curator 
and librarian of the Montgomery County Historical Society, and 
lately had been doing research work for the Bucks County His- 
torical Society. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Epitep By J. OrIN OLIPHANT 
Bucknell University 


Bring Out Your Dead: The Great Plague of Yellow Fever in Philadelphia 
in 1793. By J. H. Powell. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1949. Pp. xvi, 304. $3.75.) 


This book sets a new standard of excellence for American local history. 
Seldom has so fascinating an incident as the epidemic of 1793 found a writer 
so admirably equipped to treat it. If it is primarily Philadelphia history, it 
has universal implications, for suffering, death, fear, selfishness, self-sacrifice, 
and courage are as widely distributed as the human race. The result is a 
book that will give solid satisfaction to the most diverse kinds of readers— 
from the scientific investigator of the history of epidemics to the jaded addict 
of horror fiction. 

This is a tale of horrors that really happened. Dr. Powell begins with a 
review of Philadelphia’s “merry, sinful summer” of 1793, when the ship- 
loads of French refugees arrived from Santo Domingo and there was music 
and dancing in the hot, crowded streets of Penn’s sober city, then the 
national capital. In mid-August came the first threatening approaches of 
the dread disease, followed by more and more cases, more and more fatalities, 
utter bewilderment among the doctors, and, by September, signs of panic 
among the citizens. Those who left the city early were able to find places 
of refuge; later, the sick and the well were alike barred from neighboring 
towns and distant cities. In the stricken metropolis the tide of the fever rose 
steadily all through September, only to climb to new levels in the following 
month. Yet before October the city had rallied against its assailant. The 
leaders of both the national and state governments had departed, and con- 
ventional political and legal machinery quite broke down, but the people 
found their own leaders and supplied their own troops to hold the lines 
against the ravening enemy. They were a strangely assorted lot: Mayor 
Matthew Clarkson; Absalom Jones, Richard Allen, and William Gray, who 
organized their fellow Negroes as a brigade of nurses; Israel Israel, a minor 
politician who seems to have been on all the sub-committees appointed to 
perform the most difficult and discouraging tasks; Stephen Girard the mer- 
chant and Peter Helm the cooper, who transformed the shambles at Bush 
Hill into a smoothly running hospital; Helmuth the Lutheran parson, Flem- 
ing the Catholic priest, and Offley the Quaker preacher, tireless in their 
dangerous and merciful work; and some others—the list is not long. These 
men did not conquer the fever, any more than the physicians did, but they 
conquered the panic of a distracted citizenry. The story told in Bring Out 
Your Dead leaves two impressions stronger than any others—the horror of 
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the disease itself, which no one knew how to fight effectively, and the heroism 
of those who fought it. 

The synopsis given above emphasizes the interest and the importance of 
this book as an essay in social psychology. From the medical standpoint 
Dr. Powell’s narrative of that fatal autumn is just as interesting and per- 
haps even more important, for it uproots some hoary clichés of American 
medical history. 

Now that Aédes aegypti has been identified and put in her place, the major 
riddle for us about the yellow fever is the conduct of Dr. Benjamin Rush in 
the successive epidemics in which he played so prominent a part from 1793 
onward. Early in the course of the fever of ’93 the physicians of Philadel- 
phia chose sides for or against Dr. Rush’s inspired specific (as he believed 
it was), which consisted of purging and bleeding to the point of collapse. 
There are some questions about this mode of treatment that no one will 
ever be able to answer—such as how so many of Rush’s patients survived it. 
But to the question of why Rush persisted in a therapy that was disastrously 
wrong Dr. Powell has furnished a full and penetrating answer. Rush was 
the kind of man, whom most of us have met, who stiffened in his opinions 
when they were opposed. His sense of rectitude was supported by a deep if 
unorthodox piety, and for him, as for the New England Calvinists of the 
seventeenth century, “piety was like looking in a mirror.” Moreover, though 
surrounded by the pestilence, Rush for several reasons was incapable of a 
scientific view of it: his young disciples never dreamt of questioning his 
commands, he was sought out only by those who believed in his “cure,” and 
the hundreds of letters he received from outside the city reverenced his 
authority and hymned his praise. 

Rush never visited Bush Hill, where a less voluble physician, Jean Devéze 
of Santo Domingo, instituted a therapy just the opposite of Rush’s, a therapy 
designed to assist rather than to overwhelm the powers of nature. For several 
reasons the record of recoveries at Bush Hill is not numerically impressive, 
but Devéze did what a modern doctor would do in the same circumstances, 
for today we scarcely know better than he did how to “cure” a developed 
case of yellow fever. 

Jean Devéze is here first and very properly recognized as the medical hero 
of the yellow fever of 1793. Rush’s name belongs with those of the moral 
heroes. Dr. Powell writes: 


There was one heroism that shone above all the others. There was 
only one doctor who would enter a fetid chamber, scorn all pro- 
tections, sit on the edge of a vomit-soiled bed, smile cheerfully to 
the frightened patient, say blandly, “You have nothing but a yellow 
fever.” There was only one physician who could write in the midst 
of his grisly duties, “Never was the healing art so truly delightful 
to me.” 

There was only one Benjamin Rush. 


This book presents in graphic and authentic terms the drama of a city’s 
catastrophe. The people involved in it live once more; their actions are 
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interpreted with sympathy and truth. There is every reason to think that 
Bring Out Your Dead will prove a popular book, for it is wonderfully read- 
able in spite of the technical data that are essential to the story. The more 
austere among its scholarly readers may deplore the lack of documentation, 
but the sources are listed in a short bibliographical essay, and the author’s 
statement that he has invented nothing will be readily confirmed by everyone 
qualified to pass judgment. The present reviewer would make only one tiny 
reservation from the very high praise he believes the work deserves. Surely 
the author should have recorded the artists and the sources of the several 
interesting portraits used as illustrations. 

Princeton University L. H. ButrerFIeLp 


The Great War for the Empire: The Victorious Years, 1758-1760. By 
Lawrence Henry Gipson. [The British Empire before the American 
Revolution, VII.] (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. Pp. xlix, 467, 
xxxvi. $7.50.) 


With unfailing regularity each succeeding volume of Professor Gipson’s 
significant work, The British Empire before the American Revolution, ap- 
pears. Volume VII is the latest to be published. It is the second volume 
devoted to The Great War for the Empire, better known in America as the 
French and Indian War and in Europe as the Seven Years’ War. This 
volume, having as its subtitle The Victorious Years, 1758-1760, covers the 
period from the accession of William Pitt to power, in i757, to the com- 
plete victory of Britain over France in America by the year 1760. 

The book opens with a brief summary of the life of William Pitt, the 
Great Commoner, who is described as a man of “many paradoxes” and 
“glaring inconsistencies” and also as an opportunist. After Pitt took over 
direction of affairs in the midst of the war, “The Years of Defeat”—the sub- 
ject of the preceding volume—gave way to “The Victorious Years.” Pitt 
carried on the war with “a fixity of purpose,” and his policies were largely 
responsible for victory. This volume treats chiefly of the winning of the war 
in North America and omits much of its progress in Europe, as well as the 
conflict in the West Indies, the Far East, and on the seas. These phases of 
the struggle, together with the Peace of Paris, are promised in the next 
volume of the series. 

The victories in America, following the defeats of the earlier years, were 
remarkable. The surrender of Louisbourg, the fall of Fort Frontenac and 
Fort Duquesne, the French withdrawal from Fort Niagara, Wolfe’s mem- 
orable victory at Quebec, and the capture of Montreal won the continent 
for Britain. These victories decided that English-speaking people and not the 
French should control this area of the world. France had lost in her struggle 
for empire. 

In this volume Professor Gipson stresses the military aspects of the strug- 
gle in North America and points out that, although the war in the New 
World was not characterized by movements and clashes of large armies, the 
fighting was won by adherence to traditional European techniques of carry- 
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ing on war. He cites the importance, both actually and psychologically, of 
British heavy artillery for the battering of forts. Then, too, to a large extent, 
open warfare was carried on by both British and French according to 
European military science and tactics, though the French utilized the Indians 
and Canadians for ravaging enemy settlements and for scouting. The war, 
therefore, may be called “a European conflict in a New World setting.” In 
considering the basic reasons for British victory, the author concludes: “One 
may, indeed, assert with confidence that had it not been for the relentless 
and effective exertion of British naval predominance on the high seas, for 
the unchallenged superiority of English heavy industry and British colonial 
agriculture, now turned to warlike purposes, over French heavy industry 
and Canadian agriculture, and for the equal superiority of the pound sterling 
over the livre and, with it, British credit over French credit in the world’s 
money markets, there would have been no military collapse in New France 
such as took place in 1760.” 

As in the preceding volume of the series, Professor Gipson presents the 
view that the English were fighting the war in North America to protect the 
colonists, who gave them lukewarm assistance, especially during the early 
part of the struggle. Of course, the war in America was a phase—an exceed- 
ingly important phase—of the duel for empire between England and France. 
The struggle for leadership and mastery between the two powers was the 
chief reason for the war that was waged in various parts of the world. And 
Professor Gipson states: “Yet there can be no question that there was at 
stake one of the greatest prizes ever contended for by rivals in arms—a prize, 
in fact, that makes the conquests of an Alexander the Great, a Caesar, or a 
Napoleon sink into insignificance; for it was nothing less than the continent 
of North America.” 

As is true of all the preceding volumes of the series, this study is based on 
the work of earlier scholars and on much original research. It is the product 
of indefatigable labor. The book is not intended for the reader of popular 
works but for the serious student of history who is seeking to understand 
and evaluate the events involving the fate of a continent. Care and insight, 
originality and authority mark every page. The detailed outline at the be- 
ginning of the volume is an excellent aid to the study of the book; the many 
original maps and plans that have been reproduced also contribute to an 
understanding of the military aspects of the war. Readers will look forward 
with eagerness to the completion of the story of “The Great War for the 
Empire.” 

University of Pennsylvania ARTHUR C. BINING 


John Wesley Jarvis, American Painter, 1780-1840. With a Checklist of his 
Works. By Harold E. Dickson. (New York: The New-York Historical 
Society, 1949. Pp. xx, 476. $10.00.) 


Systematic and scholarly study of the history of the arts in America is in 
its infancy. After many years of reading amateurish and uninformed writings 
on the subject, we are beginning to be aware that what is most needed is to 
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establish the facts about the early practitioners of the arts: facts which will 
prove what works are theirs and what works are not. Particularly is this true 
of American painting, the history of which is cluttered up with unsound 
theories and restricted by a paucity of facts. Recently, we have been favored 
by a number of carefully prepared monographs on various early painters, 
such as Louisa Dresser’s fine study of seventeenth-century New England 
portraits, William Sawitzky’s Matthew Pratt, and Anna Wells Rutledge’s 
painstaking listing of Charleston painters. These works, besides adding much 
to the factual content of the history of American art, have laid the foundation 
for future critical analyses of techniques and of achievements. 

Transcending these excellent contributions is the biography of James 
Jackson Jarvis by Harold E. Dickson, a graduate in architecture as well as 
a brilliant water-colorist. This rare conjunction of scholarly and artistic 
talents, brought to bear on the career of Jarvis, has produced a work that is 
satisfying because it is learned, that is delightful because it is well written. 
Employing the most approved apparatus of scholarship, Mr. Dickson has 
assembled and subjected to rigorous testing all that was previously known 
about the Knickerbocker painter; and he also has presented a great deal 
that is new. 

Jarvis, the son of an Englishman, grew up in Philadelphia, and came 
into the increasingly dignified artist’s metier by the tradesman’s entrance. He 
began as an engraver with Edward Savage, whom he came to despise, and 
he learned much from David Edwin and from Matthew Pratt and his cronies 
among the sign painters. Moving to New York in 1802, Jarvis set up as an 
engraver, but soon took up portrait painting; and, “partly by talent, partly 
by default,” he had by 1808 risen to the first rank among Manhattan painters. 
Until 1823, at least, Jarvis could be classed with the first-rate portrait artists 
at New York; but thereafter, despite several successes in Baltimore, Rich- 
mond, and New Orleans, he deteriorated rapidly in performance, and his 
popularity waned. Always known as a wit and a bon vivant, Jarvis was not 
a great painter, a fact Mr. Dickson readily admits. “There are,” he writes, 
“no masterpieces of art among the panels and canvases painted by Jarvis, but 
many of them he made forceful documents, painted images of his American 
contemporaries as effective as many a marble one of a Roman citizen. And 
he thus becomes a figure of consequence in the long tradition of American 
realistic portraiture.” Jarvis was, moreover, a prolific painter, a fact attested 
by the 412 paintings listed by his biographer. 

The usefulness of this book is greatly increased by the 105 plates which 
embellish it, plates which commercial publishers might well take as models 
of half-tone illustrations for books of art. In addition, Mr. Dickson has 
appended to this study a long bibliography, a useful chronology, a check- 
list of the works of Jarvis, and a list of the owners of Jarvis’ paintings. All 
told, the book is a significant contribution to the history of American painting. 
In bringing it out the New-York Historical Society has once again per- 
formed a service to the study of our country’s arts. 

Institute of Early American History and Culture Car. BRIDENBAUGH 
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King of the Delawares: Teedyuscung, 1700-1763. By Anthony F. C. Wallace. 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1949. Pp. xiii, 305. 
$3.50.) 


The book tells the story of Teedyuscung, a Delaware Indian. It is 
not simply an historical treatise, or an ethnographical one; it is also, 
primarily, a biography. As such it deals in discussions of emotions, 
motives, and states of mind—intangible matters, indeed, but the 
stuff of which a life is made—which would lie outside the province 
of the pure historian or ethnographer. Inference about such things 
is no enemy to fact, however. . . . Teedyuscung is unique among 
eighteenth-century Indians for the wealth of material to be found 
about him in the published and manuscript archives. . . . 


Although I have tried to write in idiomatic English rather than 
in psychological jargon, I have been guided largely by the “culture- 
and-personality” approach of anthropology. I hope that the book 
will be of interest not only to historians of the colonial period but 
also to these anthropologists and psychologists who are studying 
the effects upon personality of contact between European and 
“primitive” cultures (pp. vii-viii). 


In these words Wallace introduces this book to his readers. Few books 
indeed reach a reviewer’s hands that fulfill their avowed purpose more 
completely and understandingly than King of the’ Delawares. Wallace will 
be accorded the distinction of being a master ethnohistorian. As the author 
of articles in scientific journals in which he has put on record the results 
of his field work among the Iroquois (especiaily treating the Tuscarora), 
he has paved his way into recognition as one of the promising authorities 
on the ethnology of eastern North America. The full-sized book before us is 
a token of his caliber as student and writer. 

In the first chapter Wallace has painstakingly produced an admirable brief 
summary of the cultural background of the Delaware Indians at about the 
time of their first contact with the English in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
He has incidentally clarified some of the mooted points in the social system 
of the Delawares—actual contributions to ethnology which one hardly ex- 
pects in what is entitled a biography. His attitude toward the Indians of the 
region dealt with is modernly adult and sophisticated in respect to cultural 
values of the contemporary natives and colonists, both the plain settlers and 
the intriguing officials. “It is impossible in a few pages to describe ade- 
quately the way of life of a people who through unnumbered generations have 
devised a well-integrated system of techniques for satisfying all of the needs 
of life” (italics mine). Imagine the sahib historians-of-the-line conceding 
as much to the “tawny savages of the wilderness!’’ Devoid of sentimentality 
toward either racial group, the author adheres to the objectivity of his 
modern training in scholarship, sparing neither the high nor the lowly in his 
register of events. Teedyuscung is staged as a political, party-playing, arro- 
gant, and bombastic upstart, once “baptized a Christian—and can drink a 
gallon of rum in a day without getting drunk”; James Logan, the enter- 
prising business magnate of Pennsylvania of the Walking Purchase days, 
as an equivocating forerunner of the “spoils system” for dispossessing the 
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Indians; and General Jeffrey Amherst as an inexperienced, aggressive 
bluffer. Even the anti-proprietary Quakers are apostrophied, to mention but 
a few outstanding personages. A new era in historical method is here! 

The author’s chapter captions are phrased in the new style of treatment, 
lively, allegorical, and imagination-stirring, to wit: “Gideon,” “Flight From 
Grace,” “A High Wind Rising,” “Petticoats, Tomahawks and Black Wam- 
pum,” “Fear,” “He Who Makes the Earth Tremble,” “This Land Is My 
Inheritance,” “Quaker Politics and Proprietary Honor,” “The Land Affair 
Which Is Dirt,” “Peace in the West,” “The Dream,” “A Bird on the 
Bough,” “The Forbidden Trail,” “Powder Famine,” “Royal Investigation,” 
“Death in the Valley.” Remember, the book is not a novel! Even short sum- 
maries of these sections are not possible in a review of limited space. To 
attempt them would deprive the historian of the tang of interest that a review 
is intended to arouse, not to satisfy, if the book under scrutiny is worth the 
reading. History may be dull to many, but Wallace’s chronicle is far from 
dull or stodgy. His graphic style of historical and ethnological narration is 
admirably shown in a sampling (pp. 228-230) which puts life into history 
in a fashion peculiarly his own. 

The subject matter of the book is amply documented with twenty-four 
pages of reference notes and is well indexed. There are three maps. 

For a concluding remark I wish to say that this highly appreciative 
review is not a cocktail inspiration but one written with candor by an ethno- 
historian who is impressed by the excellence of another’s job in the field 
of the humanities which has long held his own attention. The University 
of Pennsylvania Press may celebrate the book’s appearance with a bumper 
of fine champagne. 

University of Pennsylvania F. G. Speck 


The Potomac. By Frederick Gutheim. (New York: Rinehart & Company, 
Inc., 1949. Pp. 436. $4.00.) 


This book is volume forty of the Rivers of America series. The first chap- 
ter describes the city of Washington during the presidency of John Adams, 
and the next to the last chapter discusses Washington as the growing seat 
of government in recent times. Except for a concluding chapter entitled “The 
Potomac Prospect,” the remainder of the book is concerned chiefly with the 
Potomac above the falls, though three of the twelve chapters deal with the 
tidewater region bordering on the river and with the civilization existing 
there in the colonial era. The story of the later development of the tide- 
water region is not told. The burden of the author’s theme is the Potomac 
above the falls, and here he is at pains to describe the march of industry 
and trade, the Potomac route to the West, and the Civil War along the 
river, with special reference to the battles of Antietam and Gettysburg. John 
Brown’s raid, the assassination of Lincoln, and the attempted escape of John 
Wilkes Booth are described at some length. 

Although Mr. Gutheim’s story of the Potomac makes interesting reading 
on those topics he discusses, his book is disappointing in some respects. A 
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disproportionate emphasis is placed on the relatively unimportant part of 
the Potomac above Washington at the expense of the broad, deep, and 
noble river from Washington to its entrance into the Chesapeake Bay. Prac- 
tically nothing is said of this main stretch of the river apart from the plan- 
tation life along its borders in the colonial era. Why terminate the story of 
this part of the river with the close of the colonial period, when its main 
story is concerned with later developments throughout this area? The author 
passes up entirely a description of the freight and passenger traffic borne 
on the river, which was by no means inconsiderable, especially before the 
advent of the automobile. A principal means of communication for the people 
living on or near the river was by steamboat, which was also the chief 
reliance for transporting the products of large sections of the tidewater 
country to market. No description is given of the important fish and oyster 
industry of this great tidal river—an industry from which many people living 
on its shores derive the greater part of their livelihood. A comparison of 
the Potomac with other great rivers of the eastern United States, and more 
especially with those in Virginia, such as the Rappahannock and the James, 
would have been in order but is omitted altogether. 

Strangely enough, the author does not concern himself greatly with the 
river itself, and the information he furnishes about it is remarkable not so 
much for what he puts in as for what he leaves out. Towards the close of 
the book he mentions casually that the river is three hundred and eighty miles 
long, but says nothing about its breadth or its depth, an omission all the more 
remarkable since the river is both very wide and very deep. Even at Wash- 
ington the Potomac is not a small river, and for a hundred miles of its 
course it averages a width of more than seven miles, and at several points 
attains a width of twelve miles. In short, it may be said that the author’s 
description of the Potomac is inadequate, since, after all, it is the river that 
he is supposed to be writing about—the whole river from its source to its 
mouth. In the main, however, he writes about everything else except the 
river, and, when he mentions it at all, the emphasis is upon its least im- 
portant part, the upper reaches above the falls. One puts down the book 
with the feeling that, while he has learned something about the happenings 
in the vicinity of the river, he has read four hundred pages without learning 
a great deal about the river itself and the traffic borne on its bosom. 

The format is good, and the writing is in readable style, and the book, 
though undocumented, is well supplied with maps, illustrations, bibliography, 
and index. 


State College, Pa. Way tanp F, DuNAWay 


A Repairer of the Breach: The Memoirs of Bernard C. Wolff. By Charles 
E. Schaeffer. [Franklin and Marshall College Studies, V1.] (Lancaster, 


Pa.: The Historical Society of the Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
1949. Pp. 117. $1.00.) 


In this charming little volume Dr. Schaeffer has presented an account of 
the life of a now almost-forgotten nineteenth-century German Reformed 
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clergyman. The lifetime of Bernard C. Wolff (1794-1870) spanned a period 
in which the German Reformed Church in the United States not only made 
its greatest geographic expansion but also established the greatest number of 
its benevolent and educational institutions, and, during the latter half of 
Wolff's life, divided itself into two openly hostile camps whose bickerings 
led the communion almost to the point of schism. 

Within the framework of this broad picture Dr. Schaeffer has described 
the life and labors of his subject, first as a devout layman of Martinsburg, 
Virginia, next as a theological student, then as a pastor at Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, and at Baltimore, Maryland, and finally as a theological professor in 
the Seminary of the Reformed Church at Mercersburg, Pennsylvania. Wolff 
was active in both the educational and the missionary work of his denomina- 
tion. He was a trustee of Marshall College (and later of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College), and at the Seminary he was both professor and “fund-raiser.” 
In theological and liturgical controversies he stood between the extremes of 
the Mercersburg and Ursinus positions; as an administrator he was capable; 
as a pastor he was sympathetic and devoted ; as a teacher he won the confidence 
of his students; and as a translator he made available in English numerous 
German theological works. He was not, however, so distinguished as were 
some of his contemporaries, such as John Williamson Nevin, Philip Schaff, 
or Henry Harbaugh, notwithstanding Dr. Schaeffer’s attempt to raise him 
to such heights. Wolff was not a profound theologian (p. 65), and in the 
controversies of his day he seems seldom to have taken a very positive 
position. As is pointed out throughout the volume, it was perhaps as a medi- 
ator that he rendered his greatest service. 

The general reader (and especially the Reformed pastor or layman) will 
find this book both enjoyable and informative. The serious student of history, 
however, although he will welcome the new light it throws upon the 
Mercersburg controversy, will be annoyed by the almost total absence of 
documentation. Furthermore, the numerous “running starts” and digressions, 
though always interesting and sometimes charming, add nothing essential 
to our understanding of the life of Bernard C. Wolff. Finally, it may be 
questioned whether the sub-title Memoirs is appropriate, since the work is 
definitely a biography. 

Lehigh University GLENN WEAVER 


The Recollections of Alexis de Tocqueville. Edited with an Introduction by 
J. P. Mayer. Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. xxvi, 332. $5.00.) 


Americans readily identify Alexis de Tocqueville as the author of the 
classic commentary on the United States, Democracy in America, but other- 
wise know little about him. His Recollections, written in 1850-51, first pub- 
lished in 1893 and now re-edited in English with additional material which 
first appeared in French in 1942, give considerable insight into Tocque- 
ville’s personality and political ideas, even though limited to the years 1848 
and 1849, 
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Part One is an account of the February Revolution of 1848 which over- 
threw the régime of Louis Philippe. Part Two describes the drawing up of 
a constitution for the new republic, but finds its climax in a vivid report 
of the insurrectionary June Days in Paris in 1848. Tocqueville makes no 
pretense of writing a comprehensive history of the Revolution of 1848, 
scrupulously reporting only what he himself observed; but the combination 
of his official position as a member of the legislature and of the curiosity 
that made him roam the streets at a moment of historical -crisis results in an 
exciting first-hand narrative. Part Three, recounting Tocqueville’s experi- 
ences as Foreign Minister in 1849, is inherently less dramatic and bogs down 
in details of diplomatic negotiations of less interest for the non-specialist. 

The most revealing part of these reminiscences is that which shows how a 
sympathetic critic of American institutions responded to a republican, equali- 
tarian, and even socialist upheaval in his own country. Tocqueville emerges 
as a “liberal” aristocrat in the Lafayette tradition who never lost either a 
sentimental attachment for the royal family or a sense of identity with the 
nobility, no matter how much he deplored the policies of both. He showed 
little enthusiasm for the bourgeoisie, admitting he found it difficult to get 
along with its representatives even when he agreed with their ideas, and 
he manifested a positive distaste for the working class when it forgot its place 
and fell under “demagogic” influences. Convinced though he was that a con- 
stitutional monarchy was the best form of government for France, he never- 
theless was willing to accept a republic for want of a better choice, pro- 
vided that a republican government would not introduce “innovations” into 
the structure of society. In his most explicit statement of political philosophy 
he declares himself for a “balanced, regulated liberty, held in check by 
religion, custom and law.” This leads not only to the expression of frequent 
tributes to the abstract concepts of “liberty” and “free institutions,” but also 
to the declaration of a strong concern for “order” and the rights of property. 
Perhaps even more significant, the tone of his descriptions of the actual 
working of parliamentary institutions is often so contemptuous as to convey 
an anti-democratic impression. In this connection it might be noted that 
the only practice of the United States which he thought it worth while 
for the French Republic to copy was that of the indirect election of the 
President. 

The style is lively and often epigrammatic. The innumerable thumb-nail 
sketches of his contemporaries are seldom flattering and are frequently 
malicious, and one wonders about the reason behind the incessant aspersions 
cast upon the intelligence of everyone else in public life. Tocqueville’s more 
philosophic reflections on the nature and the practice of politics, and par- 
ticularly on the class-nature of the 1848 uprising, are interesting, but it is 
dubious whether he overshadows Karl Marx in social analysis or historical 
prophecy as much as the editor seems to think. 

University of Pennsylvania WaLtace E, Davies 
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Mennonite Piety Through the Centuries: Its Genius and Its Literature. By 


Robert Friedmann. (Goshen, Ind.: The Mennonite Historical Society, 
1949. Pp. xv, 287. $3.50.) 


“The study of the piety of a religious group is a most elusive subject since 
it deals with the innermost movements of human hearts which never find 
full expression in external records” (p. 176). This quotation from the book 
under review reveals the difficulty of the author’s undertaking. His purpose 
was to trace the internal changes in the spirit and type of piety or devo- 
tion among the Mennonites during their history of more than four hundred 
years. The task was a particularly difficult one because accurate records of 
the early period of Anabaptism and Mennonitism have not been preserved. 

The book is composed of two different studies. The first one, called Ana- 
baptism and Pietism, examines the mutual relationships between these two ex- 
ternally so similar and yet in their core so different phenomena. The second 
study, called Mennonite Devotional Literature, treats for the first time almost 
unknown materials. The work is organized by political areas, such as 
Holland, Prussia, Hamburg, Switzerland, and America. 

As the Preface points out, the two studies are logically interrelated. The 
first one gives the historical analysis, and the second one the concrete proof 
of the thesis, namely, that the old Anabaptist genius of discipleship slowly 
changed and moved toward a more emotional (pietistic) type of devotional 
life. From the point of view of the first study, the second is but an illustra- 
tion of the thesis. From the point of view of the second study, the first con- 
stitutes but the general historical introduction (meaning by “historical” the 
observation of changing ideas and attitudes). The book was begun in Europe 
and finished in America, in the Mennonite Historical Library of Goshen 
College, where the author was a research worker. 

At the center of the first study are the crucial questions: “What is the 
Holy Spirit?” and “What is the guarantee that the Spirit which the 
Schwarmer believed themselves to possess is the same as the Spirit of the 
Scriptures?” (p. 78). Anabaptism gave one answer: a concrete discipleship 
which requires absolute obedience to the Word of God. Pietism gave an- 
other answer, namely, understanding the Spirit as a subjective experience, a 
feeling which can be enjoyed as an emotional uplift. So the task of disciple- 
ship becomes softened and transformed into the cultivation of subjective 
devotion. 

While official Protestantism taught “justification by faith,” and the Pietists 
stressed “sanctification of life,” the Anabaptists urged the “realization of 
the Kingdom of God on earth,” and this by way of the acceptance of the 
principle of Love and Cross (pp. 75, 92). The interplay of these different 
approaches to the Christian experience is the theme of the book. The author 
goes into great detail trying to discover general formulations concerning the 
ordinarily unnoticed shift of ideas. 

Dr. Friedmann has made a special contribution by his discovery and inter- 
pretation of Mennonite devotional literature in the hitherto overlooked 
Prayer Books and by his discovery and interpretation of many inter-group 
contacts hitherto unknown. For the student of Pennsylvania history the 
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book has special attraction, since it traces the inner story of the Mennonites 
of Pennsylvania almost from its begining to the division in 1848 and beyond, 
with emphasis on the devotional literature produced during this period 
(pp. 223-260). 

This book is emphatically the work of a scholar, and it will be read with 
particular interest by scholars. Its weakness, if it has one, lies in the fact 
that it is written in so scholarly a style that it will be more or less diffi- 
cult for the general reader to comprehend. It contains,. however, a great 
amount of material that will reward anyone interested in these plain people 
who from a small beginning in Europe developed in America into a highly 
respected denomination. 

The book is well printed and well bound, and it is enriched by five remark- 
able plates taken from rare devotional material. 

Hartford Seminary Foundation J. E. Harrz_er 


Domestic Manners of the Americans. By Frances Trollope. Edited, with a 
History of Mrs. Trollope’s Adventures in America, by Donald Smalley. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. Pp. Ixxxiii, 454, xix. $5.00.) 


Here is a magnificent book. It is not a new book; it is an old book in a 
new setting. When it was first brought out in the early 1830's, it made 
considerable noise in both Europe and America. It quickly passed through 
several English as well as several American editions, through several French 
editions, and through at least one Spanish, one German, and one Dutch 
edition. In the United States it seems destined to have enduring value, and 
for that reason it is likely never to be long out of print. Between 1901 and 
1927 three editions of it were brought out in New York; and now comes the 
latest and by all odds the best edition, the one which perhaps may be rightly 
called definitive. Both editor and publisher, it seems, have done their best to 
make this edition a pleasing one. On the one hand, the editor has contributed 
an illuminating introduction in which he tells all that even the critical 
reader will need to know about the author; he has extracted from the author’s 
notebooks and the rough draft of her book appropriate passages for appendices 
and equally appropriate material for explanatory footnotes; he has clarified 
the text with many of his own footnotes; and he has appended to the work 
a well-selected bibliography. The text is that of the first edition (1832), with 
slight emendations. On the other hand, the publisher has seen to it that the 
book was beautifully printed, that it was appropriately bound, and that it 
was brought out in an attractive format. Thus we have in delightful form a 
source of Americal social history that is a classic. 

Mrs. Trollope’s Domestic Manners of the Americans was not the first book 
about America written by a European traveler, nor was it by any means the 
last one. America has always been a land of fascination for Europeans, and 
from colonial days to our own time visitors from the Old World to the 
New have piled volume upon volume of observations and reflections on 
America and its rising civilization. In the Jacksonian era the democratic 
“experiment” under way in the United States affected conservatives in 
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Europe somewhat as the present régime in Russia has affected the people 
of the Western World. Thus the travel books about the United States of the 
1830’s and 1840’s bear some resemblance to the travel books about Russia 
of the 1920’s and 1930’s. The decade of the 1830’s was indeed fruitful of 
such books about American society. That was the decade of Alexis de 
Tocqueville’s Democracy in America and of Harriet Martineau’s Society 
in America, as it was also the decade of lesser books by the Isaac Fidlers, 
the Thomas Hamiltons, and the Frederick Marryats. That too, as has been 
noted, was the decade of Domestic Manners of the Americans. Books written 
about the United States at that time by British authors unfriendly to the 
United States, and reviews of such books written for British quarterlies by 
British authors even more unfriendly to the United States, exasperated most 
Americans and evoked from some of them retaliatory utterances. Thus was 
precipitated an Anglo-American literary war. 

Although she returned to England in 1831 to publish a book that would 
point a moral to the British people, as well as earn some money for her 
needy family, Mrs. Trollope had come to America in 1827 for a purpose 
other than that of writing. She had crossed the Atlantic to restore, if she 
could, the dwindling estate of her family by establishing a business in Cin- 
cinnati; and her disappointment because of the failure of this enterprise no 
doubt distorted her thinking about America and the American way of life. 
However that may be, she observed the habits of Americans in the West 
and the ways of Americans in the East, and what she saw did not please her. 
She heartily disliked the principle of equality which Americans professed 
fervently but practiced indifferently, for deep in her good Tory heart she 
knew that the effect of such hypocrisy upon the manners of both men and 
women could be not otherwise than deplorable. From the sorry plight of the 
Americans she would do her part to save the British people. By describing 
“faithfully” the effect of the American political system upon the American 
people, she would show “how greatly the advantage is on the side of those 
who are governed by the few, instead of the many,” and thus would “en- 
courage her countrymen to hold fast by a constitution that insures all the 
blessings which flow from established habits and solid principles.” Conse- 
quently, her book, besides setting American teeth on edge, proved to be a 
heavy volley in the rather prolonged “cold” war between aristocratic Britons 
and democratic Americans—a noisy war of books and quarterlies. 

By observation and by conversation Mrs. Trollope learned about American 
behavior various and sundry things, some of which, unhappily, were true. Of 
the numerous goings on that displeased her, only a few can be mentioned 
here. She did not take kindly to the thrifty American practice of letting the 
pigs remove the garbage that had been thrown into city streets; she had 
little liking for the American habit of eating rapidly and in silence; and she 
was taken aback by the widespread misuse by Americans of the English 
language. But her greatest objection—and here her heart beat in unison 
with that of the “dread sovereign” James I—was to the use by Americans 
of the soothing herb called tobacco. Mrs. Trollope and the illustrious Stuart 
monarch, however, emphasized different aspects of a custom they both per- 
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ceived to be an evil one. Whereas the royal author of The Trew Law of 
Free Monarchies and of A Counter-Blaste to Tobacco declaimed against 
smoke that was “harmefull to the braine” and that “neerest” resembled “the 
horrible Stigian smoke of the pit that is bottomlesse,” the dainty author of 
Domestic Manners of the Americans revolted against the copious brownish 
showers that were forever descending from American mouths upon American 
carpets—the consequence of that “most vile and universal habit of chewing 
tobacco.” For showers like these she had never pleaded. Nevertheless, the 
land continued to be spit-drenched. Everywhere, she observed, American 
men spat tobacco juice; and, she lamented, they spat on everything. They 
spat to show that they were free; they spat to prove that they had no 
superiors; and they spat because they had the best government on earth. 

But, the people thereof excepted, Mrs. Trollope thought rather well of 
America; and she was generous enough to believe that there were some 
Americans “who with the wisdom of philosophers, and the fair candour of 
gentlemen, shrink from a profession of equality which they feel to be untrue, 
and believe to be impossible.” If “power should pass into such hands,” she 
would truly rejoice; and if Americans should once “learn to cling to the 
graces, the honours, the chivalry of life” (and leave off crucifying the King’s 
English), then she would gladly “welcome to European fellowship one of 
the finest countries on the earth.” 

Americans today can read Mrs. Trollope’s book without experiencing any 
feeling of resentment, and, apart from the amusement such reading will give 
them, they can learn from it a great deal about their countrymen of the 
Jacksonian era. The good lady, it is true, wrote a biased, Toryish book, but 
as compensation for this fault she did tell some truths—unpleasant truths ; 
and many Americans of her time, though they squirmed and fumed as they 
read her book, profited by what she told them. No American library should 
be without a copy of this book. And every Pennsylvanian should read Mrs. 
Trollope’s comments on life in Philadelphia. 

Bucknell University J. Ortn OLIPHANT 


A Hisiory of the Old South. By Clement Eaton. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1949. Pp. ix, 636. $5.00.) 


During the last fifteen years in particular, as the result of the explorations 
of scholars in many diverse directions, a South different from that of the 
stereotyped concept that existed for many years after the War Between the 
States has come into existence. The attempts at integration of these explora- 
tions have, however, not been numerous. By skillful use of many articles 
and monographs, some of them from the pen of Professor Eaton himself, 
and by the use of original sources as well, the author has produced the 
most penetrating work to this time on the South from colonial beginnings 
to 1861. 

The emphasis is upon the internal history of the section, rather than upon 
the South in the political history of the nation. Such titles among the twenty- 
three chapters as “The Rise of a Native Aristocracy,” “Breaking the Bonds 
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of Empire,” “Characteristics of Southern Agriculture,” “Calhoun and State 
Rights,” “Commerce of the Old South,” “The Social Pyramid in 1850-60,” 
and “The Chrysalis Stage of Southern Culture” suggest the varied character 
of the topics treated. The objectivity usually apparent does not mean the 
absence of interpretation and analysis. The advantages and disadvantages of 
the English navigation system are carefully weighed, and the disadvantages 
of the later cotton factorage system are made clear. There were aristocrats 
in the South, but most of them were made, not born; there were also “poor 
whites” in the South, but thousands of Southern yeoman farmers were not 
included in that category. The region made marked intellectual progress in 
some respects, and had shortcomings in others. Political democracy, though 
not fully achieved by 1860, had made conspicuous advances. Slavery in some 
ways retarded the growth of the section, but was not, as many charged, the 
source of all its ills. The signal contribution of Professor Eaton is his ex- 
cellent portrayal of the evolution of the unique culture of a region. 

Additional light might have been thrown upon some of the topics treated. 
There seems to be some uncertainty as to whether indentured servants did 
or did not become, to an appreciable extent, yeoman farmers (pp. 41, 53). 
The political aspects of the controversy over petitions are not mentioned. 
The impression apparently conveyed (pp. 356-357) that the South, when 
Oregon Territory was being organized, insisted upon the acceptance of the 
Calhoun view concerning slavery in territories is erroneous, since Southern 
representatives voted heavily in favor of organizing Oregon as a free terri- 
tory, provided that the extension of the Missouri Compromise line was 
recognized in so doing. The considerable hostility in the South itself to the 
Southern commercial conventions is scarcely mentioned, and one might wish 
that the author had not ended his volume without completing his treatment 
of the secession movement. How much attention, in a work of this kind, to 
devote to the sectional controversy is admittedly a difficult question to 
answer. This reviewer, however, feels that the author might have paid more 
attention to the Republican, and not simply the abolitionist, assaults upon 
the South and to the attacks by many Southerners upon Northern “society” 
as highly emotional factors generating conflict. 

This large volume is generally free of errors, but there are several. John 
Taylor of Caroline becomes (p. 208) John Taylor of Carolina, an obvious 
typographical error. Senator Borah’s middle initial is not H. (p. 377) but E. 
In the bibliography (p. 617) W. G. Simms is credited with two books written 
by H. H. Simms. 

The Ohio State University Henry H. Simms 


The Atlantic Civilisation: Eighteenth-Century Origins. By Michael Kraus. 
Published for the American Historical Association. (Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1949. Pp. ix, 334. $3.75.) 

American historians have been wont to describe in detail the influences 
which the British Isles and Europe have exercised on the civilization of 
America. Few, if any, writers have attempted to analyze the impact of the 
New World upon the Old. 
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Professor Kraus’s approach to his subject is different. While not neglecting 
the contributions made by Europe to American culture, he emphasizes the 
part the colonies played in the development “of that synthesis called ‘the 
Atlantic civilization,’ which, though fundamentally European, was under- 
going transformations resulting from New World influences” (Preface, 
p. vii). 

The discoveries in America profoundly affected the life of Europe. Eco- 
nomic changes already under way were accelerated ; the imagination of poets, 
philosophers, and dramatists was stimulated; the investigations of historians 
were broadened; and impetus was given to the study of social sciences. 
“Political scientists,” states the author (p. 309), “were led to think more 
critically of the nature of governments by comparing their own institutions 
with those newly found in America and elsewhere.” 

In a scholarly manner the author demonstrates the Old World’s indebted- 
ness to America. He notes especially the establishment of the free circulating 
libraries advocated by a Maryland clergyman as early as 1697, eighty of 
which were set up in England and Wales by 1730; the contributions of 
colonial artists to the development of historical painting; the introduction of 
the American style of architecture in Hessen-Kassel by the Hessian officers 
who had fought for Britain during the Revolution; the foundation of Lon- 
don’s first natural-history museum, which had its start with a collection of 
specimens from America and the West Indies; the studies of the Swedish 
expedition to North America (despatched on the advice of the botanist, 
Linnaeus) which collected seeds of plants in order to improve Swedish 
agriculture, manufactures, arts, and sciences; and the incalculable effect 
which the American Revolution had on the political thinking of Europe and 
Latin America, thus paving the way for other struggles for the achievement 
of democratic ideals and of human rights and liberties. 

Pennsylvania’s share in the development of the Atlantic civilization during 
the eighteenth century was considerable. That intellectual giant, Benjamin 
Franklin, cast a tremendous influence over his contemporaries. European 
scholars sought his advice, his criticisms, and his comments on amazingly 
diverse subjects. His publications, especially his Autobiography, were read 
avidly ; the Scots Magazine observed that he was better known abroad than 
at home. Pennsylvania Jed the way in penal reform, the German writer, 
Kleinschrod, declaring that “no American state had as good a system of 
criminal legislation as Pennsylvania” (p. 137). The establishment of the 
American Philosophical Society contributed much to the exchange of sci- 
entific information between Europe and America, and Europeans deemed 
themselves honored if elected to its membership. Philadelphia, under Dr. 
Benjamin Rush’s leadership, was “the most important center of medicine 
in America”; here medicine was “taught more scientifically . . . than in 
London” (p. 197). 

Professor Kraus’s book abounds with footnote citations. Much of his 
material is based upon original sources of which some were consulted in 
Europe and others in America. The selected bibliography (pp. 315-325) is 
excellent. The principal defect of the work lies in the index. Most of the 
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personal names and most of the subjects are included, but all the local names 
(Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Boston, Georgia, etc.) are omitted. One inter- 
ested in emigration from specified German states (as is the reviewer) would 
miss the reference to the 1773 decree issued by Nassau-Dillenburg (men- 
tioned on p. 241) if he depended upon the index only. But these are minor 
imperfections which detract little from the value of the treatise. 

Green Meadows, Maryland Mitton RusincaAM 


Andrew Bradford, Colonial Journalist. By Anna Janney De Armond. 
(Newark, Del.: University of Delaware Press, 1949. Pp. ix, 272. $3.00.) 


Andrew Bradford, printer and publisher of the American Weekly Mercury 
from 1719 to 1742, was an outstanding figure in colonial journalism. His 
paper was the rival skeet in Philadelphia to Franklin’s Pennsylvania Gasette, 
and for that reason perhaps he has not received due recognition. Franklin 
has depicted him as rich and affluent, but as an indifferent printer. Allowing 
for Franklin’s captious criticism, we must admit that this study somewhat 
confirms the judgment. He suffers by comparison with Franklin, but prob- 
ably his influence was as great as that of his counterparts in other colonial 
cities. Colonial printers as a rule did not write much; their papers were 
vehicles for the controversies of others and depositories for miscellany from 
a variety of sources. A thorough study of the content of Bradford’s newspaper 
forms the major portion of this book. 

Few details can be learned about the personality or character of Bradford, 
and these personal data are effectively marshalled in one chapter. This falls 
short of being a biography, a fact which the author acknowledges. Neverthe- 
less, this information is extremely important, and on this score we are 
grateful for a thorough job of research. 

The author’s treatment of newspaper comment is largely descriptive. She 
deals with it as evidence of colonial literary tastes and of the fare provided 
the colonial reader. Such treatment, however, gives an imperfect idea of 
the resources of the publisher and of his capacity as a journalist. The author 
has been diligent in tracing material copied from other publications, and 
has copiously documented this study. The display of such erudition, how- 
ever, goes far to justify the critics of documentation. References to the 
Mercury are given by number instead of by date; and of what possible value 
to the reader is the list of some twenty-three numbers, for example, which 
give an account of the American expedition to Nova Scotia? Or of what use 
is it to know that another paper is quoted in some ten or a dozen cited num- 
bers? Should a student wish to pursue such references, however, there is a 
nine-page tabulation of the numbers and their corresponding dates (incor- 
rectly labeled an “index” to the issues). Newspapers in documentation should 
be cited by dates, thus conveying some idea of chronology even to the casual 
reader. 

A chapter on “Politics in Philadelphia: the Bradford-Hamilton Contro- 
versy” holds forth hope of some clue to the principles of our “journalist.” 
Yet the bitter exchange with Andrew Hamilton appears to have been the 
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result of partisan antipathy rather than of principle. The Mercury reflected 
the political issues of the time, and was the vehicle for politicians. Yet writers 
veiled their identity in pseudonyms, and the printer frequently evaded 
responsibility. 

Like other printer-journalists, Bradford printed a considerable number of 
books and pamphlets. While noting the quantity of this output, the author 
disclaims the intent of a bibliographical study, and she provides no check- 
list of imprints. Such a list would be a most important gauge of the printer’s 
influence, as well as an indication of his success. 

Within the limitations set, this is a thorough and scholarly study and a 
contribution to the history of colonial journalism. 

Albright College Mitton W. HAMILTON 


Silas Wright. By John Arthur Garraty. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1949. Pp. 426. $5.00.) 


American Democracy has looked often for leadership to the product of an 
American formula. An ambitious farm lad studies law and goes into politics. 
Countless times the product of this operation has become a central figure 
in community life and has been awarded the responsibility of government. 
This success story is found with almost undeviating regularity on the frontier. 
How many lawyers have been architects of democracy in the newly forming 
communities ? 

Silas Wright, Jr., was a lad who grew up on a farm in Vermont, went to 
Middlebury College, taught school, and then went over into New York State 
to study law. Admitted to the bar in 1819, he discovered that there was 
need of a lawyer at Canton in growing St. Lawrence County. There he 
settled and became the local arbiter and jack-of-all-trades which a frontier 
lawyer so often was. He was naturally friendly, a good mixer, and so just as 
naturally he went to the legislature. In his own county he secured 1,439 votes 
to his opponent’s 20. This was the measure of the man, one so gifted with the 
art of inspiring public confidence and loyalty that a scattered population in 
a rural frontier county would almost unanimously support him for office. 

From this initial success in 1823 until his final and only real defeat in 
1846 he held public offices, being legislator, Congressman, Comptroller of 
New York, U. S. Senator (1833-1845), and finally governor of the Empire 
State. All this time he was a Bucktail, a friend of Van Buren, a member of 
the Albany Regency, a supporter of Jackson, and a radical Democrat. He 
helped to create the great state party, the New York Democracy, and then 
by his own ineptitude, strange in one so expert, he had much to do with the 
disintegration which almost put it out of business in the forties. In 1844 he 
could have had the nomination for the presidency had not his loyalty to 
Van Buren prevented it. 

He is one of those many figures in our party history who were great in 
their day, who were constantly in office, and who yet make it hard for 
students of a later time to discover why men thought them great. Here was 
a shrewd, good fellow, a hard drinker, author of no public measure, a 
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man marked particularly by his loyalty to those whom he accepted as leaders. 
It is to this last-named trait that we must look for the explanation of his 
career. In the day of the formation of real parties he was loyal and trust- 
worthy; he could be counted on to build an organization and to work tire- 
lessly for it. It is interesting to note that, when in response to the demands 
of the organization he became governor, he sought to put off the quiet 
clothing of a loyal party worker and to assume the garments of a statesman. 
This was laudable, but for statesmanship he had no training or back- 
ground; and, like his mentor Van Buren in the presidency, he was a total 
failure as governor. Party regularity and routine office-holding too often are 
not adequate training for statesmanship; rather they serve to disqualify for 
the highest responsibilities of government. 

This study is well done. The author has expertly threaded the maze of 
New York politics. He contributes a very keen analysis of the situation in 
the national Democratic party in 1844. He senses the tragedy of Wright’s 
life. He has added to our knowledge of the shortcomings of democracy. 
We need this knowledge to help us guard against them. 

University of Pennsylvania Roy F. NicHois 


Folk Laughter on the American Frontier. By Mody C. Boatwright. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. vi, 182. $3.00.) 


The title correctly speaks of laughter “on” rather than “of” the frontier. 
Much herein recorded had its genesis elsewhere and was brought to the 
frontier. It was relished by, but was not always created by, frontier folk. 
The material represents America, not just a part of it. 

The book is a collection, culled from a very great range of literary record, 
rather than an organic whole. The headings are for the most part apt, but 
are occasionally farfetched ; and some of the items are coerced into the mold 
provided for them. It must be conceded, however, that the materials were 
difficult to reduce to order. 

The whole is deceptively simple, unassuming, and unpretentious; where- 
fore some of the author’s deftest points may be overlooked. Here is no pro- 
found analysis or pregnant theorizing. Yet the author does make an effort 
to fit his material into a Turnerian pattern; or, rather, he seeks to utilize 
the material to illustrate certain aspects of frontier theory, and to apply the 
theory to the particular manifestation of American behavior called folk 
humor. He derives the tall tales beloved of frontier raconteurs from the im- 
pulse to geographical expansion and to familiarity with huge areas and big 
movements. The popular anecdote is the creature of the frontier’s militant 
democracy. The special manifestations of religion on the frontier are illus- 
trated by episode and tale. The frontiersman’s contempt for formalism, 
whether in matters legal or theological, or in personal intercourse and man- 
ners, is abundantly illustrated in anecdote and quip. Alleged traits of fron- 
tier character, such as crudity, love of bluster and braggadocio, exaggera- 
tion and extravagance of utterance, all seem confirmed by the specimens of 
what delighted folk on the frontier. The author ponders the debatable propo- 
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sition that frontiersmen were either gloomy and despairing, their laughter a 
futile striving for surcease; or, contrarily, were buoyant and optimistic, their 
laughter merely a conspicuous expression of that trait. He directs his evi- 
dence to affirm the latter. 

There is value in this collection in that it exhibits the sources of American 
laughter and its special qualities; reveals and illuminates phases of frontier 
life; and suggests (if it does not actually make) an application of frontier 
theory to one aspect of American life. But its greatest worth lies in the ex- 
tensive, almost exhaustive, bibliographies appended to the chapters. Obvi- 
ously the author has levied upon every kind and piece of record that would 
yield even a mite. There is doubtless too much Texas in the bibliographies 
and in the chapters. But students will find here a comprehensive and invalu- 
able guide and work of reference. 

The reviewer was impressed by the astonishing amount of American 
humor which (if one relies upon the illustrations here assembled) was not 
spontaneous, impromptu, created by sparkling minds and imaginations on the 
instant in response to an immediate situation. Much of it appears to have 
been elaborated, studiously contrived for effect. Does the Turner theory 
of frontier character and behavior have room for this phenomenon? 

The James Millikin University DaniEL J. GAGE 


Abide in the Presence. By the Alumni and Friends of the Theological Sem- 
inary of the United Lutheran Church in America. (Gettysburg, Pa.: 
Times and News Publishing Co., 1949. Pp. 80. $3.00.) 


This book brings to the reader the factual details and something of the 
worshipful spirit engendered by the Chapel on the Hill built within the past 
decade for the use of the Theological Seminary of the United Lutheran 
Church in historic Gettysburg. The chapel itself with its Greek columns and 
colonial steeple has been greatly admired for its simple beauty in setting and 
design. The stained-glass windows are rich in sentiment and glorious in 
artistic beauty, variety, and harmony. Each window has its appropriate theme. 

In the beautifully illustrated pages of this quarto-sized book the reader is 
guided through the chapel from the vestibule to the high altar, and in the 
journey learns, through symbols, heroic figures, and Biblical incidents, the 
story of Christianity, including the history of the Lutheran Church and of 
the Gettysburg Theological Seminary. 

The windows, which are reproduced in this book by full-page color plates 
artistically arranged, are remarkable not only for beauty of workmanship 
and design but for a skillful solution of a difficult problem in fenestration. 
Colonial windows with small wooden frames are not usually associated with 
stained pieces of glass of irregular shape assembled by means of lead strips. 
The artists solved this problem in the Gettysburg Chapel, preserving the 
colonial style and at the same time harmonizing it in such a way that the 
aggregate in each window forms a part of an inspiring theme. Reproduced, 
too, are the tablets erected in the chapel as memorials to Seminary graduates 
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who laid down their lives as missionaries in India and in Africa “in their 
Master’s service.” 

The original conception of this book came from Pastor John D. Foerster. 
Its publication was made possible by the friends of the Somerset, Pa., Chapter 
of the Seminary. In addition to the necessary and helpful descriptions of the 
main features of the chapel, the book contains a series of meditations and 
prayers fitting the various figures and symbols of the sanctuary. 

The whole book is in good taste, worthy of the subject and the title. In 
format, ornamentation, colored illustrations, and contents this handsome 
publication, bound in white embossed cover, will be appreciated by anyone 
interested in church architecture as a medium for the worship of God in the 
beauty of His sanctuary. The book is a joy to behold and a keepsake to 
cherish. Its value is more than local. 

Lancaster, Pa. H. M. J. Kern 
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